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WILD HORSES OF AMERICA 


all H.-J. MULLINER bodies are fled throughout with Triplex 
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ROSS AY Lime Juwe Cordial 


—ar cool, clean drink— 
blends perfectly with gin. 
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Roval Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 FREE) 





The first special Hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


BY FAR THE BEST FOR 
FLOORS & FURNITURE 


GOLD MEDAL OF 17th INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MEDICINE 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and 
for the Radiological Department. 


Lecacies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 














BLUE SEAL CERTIFICATE OF ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
& HYGIENE, AND NINE MEDALS OF ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 
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SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 


























BY APPOINTMENT 


FINE 
JEWELS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 





52 & 53, 
Burlington Arcade, 
Piccadilly, London. 


Regent 0739 





TYE HOUSE FOR ENGAGEMENT RINGS AND FOR RE-MOUNTING 
OR EXCHANGING OLD JEWELS 

















ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
INSURANCE 


MOTOR UNION company 


| 10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.| 


TD. 



































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 1}d.; Canadian 1}$d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “ C 
Liz,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No we gy ow J of cesspools, no solida, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8 wer Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 


DONEGAL HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 

selected; hand-knit stockings and 
wader socks. Tweed patterns on request.— 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


FENCING. — All types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
in Catalogue 495.— Write BovuLToN and 
PavL, Ltp., Norwich. 


Pe RTABLE BUILDINGS.—Consult 

Boulton & Paul, Ltd., for all forms of 
Timber Buildings. Catalogues available for 
Bungalows, Revolving Garden Rooms, Loose 
boxes, Kennels, Poultry Houses, Green- 
houses, and Garden Frames.— BOULTON and 
PAUL, Ltp., Norwich. 


MIENIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
RIES.—Exyuisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, 1 guinea. Miniatures 
of horses and dogs. Old damaged miniatures 
rfectly restored. — VALERIE SERRES, 684, 
The Hill, Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. 
(Tel. Wimbledon 5459.) 


FURS.—Avoid those tortured to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.—Write to 
Major VAN DER ByYL, Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 


VENING SHOES recovered to match— 
in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes. 

1ls., straps, 1s. 6d. extra, with vour material 
from 7s. 6d. Patterns from GALLOPS, 108, 
Knightsbridge, 8S.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALs, 
Lrp., Birmingham. 


For LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 
Land Clearing and Levelling.—Apply 
Joun TuRNEY & Co., Contractors, Weston, 
Bicester, Oxon. (‘Phone : Middleton Stoney 
82.) 


DANCE NOVELTIES & DECORATIONS. 

—Finest selection in London. _Illus- 
trated catalogue FREE.—GINN’s, 16/18, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. Close Holborn Tube. 
Cha. 7654. 


INK-FARMING, — Lucrative occupa- 


tion.—Information, STOCK, Moorside, 
Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(continued.) 


RAMP SPRING for Cattle Trucks 

and Horse Boxes, 
one man operated, save time, easily fitted 
and manipulated. Cary patent Easilift and 
White’s patent. Send for leaflet (post free) 
to the makers.—WILLIAM E. Cary, LTD., Red 
Bank, Manchester. 


DOG FOOD 


AMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS.— 

** JOHN PEEL ” T/Mk. PURE WHOLE- 

MEAL WHEATEN BISCUIT (thin pieces), 

18s. cwt. ; ““ OWD BOB” T/Mk. ROASTED 

RUSK (small squares), 16s. 6d. cwt. — 
ARGYLE MILLs, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


BOXERS (Stainburndorf Kennel) 


Young Stock 
from Imported 
Parents forSale. 


ALLON DAWSON 
Leathley Grange, 
Otley 





FOR SALE 


GENTLEMAN wishes to DISPOSE of 
following through difficult circum- 
stances :—Black Rapier (Lagonda) Saloon, 
10 h.p., registered 1939, mileage 4,870; 
coachwork by Ranalah; pre selective gear- 
box, special traffic clutch, Lucas Meletone 
duo-tone horns; extras, original tyres as 
new; cost over £440, accept £285; first 
reasonable cash offer secures. Bluthner 
small mahogany Grand Piano, bought 1938, 
126 guineas ; what offers ?—** 4.499.” 


ENTLEMAN wishes to SELL (privately) 

carved old Oak Court Cabinet and ex- 
tending Pedestal Refectory Table; fine 
specimens and lovely colour. Suit country 
house. "Phone, Pinner 1534. 


ANSOMES MOTOR MOWER, New, 

20in. Cost £5310s. Sell £35. Also fine 

antique Mahogany Gun Cabinet, 123 guineas. 
Write 8, Montague Road, W. 13. 


TWEEDS 





SUMMER TWEEDS.— Exclusive Scotch 

Tweeds and Homespuns offered you 
in a wonderful range of new designs and 
colourings. Lovat, Harris, Orkney, Shetney 
and Glen Checks. Patterns with pleasure on 
request to Dept. “C,’’ FRAZERS OF PERTH, 
LTD., PERTH. 


TWEEDS AND BLANKETS 


"T WEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 

Blankets from 3s. 6d. cot size: 17s. 
each double Homespun Tweeds, 3s. 
yard, 28in. wide.—Write for samples, 
DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholm. 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 











HALLMAN 















































Prices and duigue toon the mukers :— 
THE STANLEY LNDERWOOD Co.,Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, rlasiemere, Surrey. 


ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on app. ication. 
ROWLAND Bros. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 


USTIC HOUSES, Arches, Fencing, 
Pergolas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, Rustic 
Wood; re-thatching and repairs.—INMAN 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, Man- 
chester. 


ULIPLAND’S AMAZING OFFER.—For 

week or two only in order to advertise our 
Pedigree Bulbs, we offer 50 Tulip Bulbs in 
5 glorious colours and 50 Prize Daffodils and 
Narcissi for 2s. 6d. the lot; delivery next 
month. Order immediately to secure. These 
bulbs sold 2d. each in local stores.— 
BARNETT’S PLANT FARM, Surfleet, Spalding. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


MANAGER or STEWARD.—Dane, in 

same position Denmark, England and 
Canada ; farmer’s son ; thorough knowledge 
all farming branches and costs; experience 
in tillage, pig and calf rearing. Best testi- 
monials.—** A.503 ” 


ING COMMANDER late R.A.F., de- 
corated, world travelled, has obsession 
for something to do, desires Secretarial or 
Administrative post anywhere outside 
London; nominal salary.—Write “‘ 4.507.” 


SITUATION VACANT 


PUPIL WANTED to learn all branches of 


Stable Management; plenty riding and 
hunting. Small premium.—** A500.” 


AIR TRAVEL 


RAVEL BY NORTH EASTERN AIR- 
WAYS between Scotland-London and 
Knocke/Zoute on the Belgian Coast. Book 
through Agents, or "Phone: Croydon 5158. 





NOTE NEW ADDRESS 





LAYCOCE’S ANTIQUES.—New address: 

Water Street, Skipton (Tel.: 247). 
(Near Parish Church, Gargrave - Settle - 
Kendal Road.) Choice Antiques in ideal 
setting. Over 40 years’ Personal collecting. 





GUNS FOR SALE 





UNS.—Gradual Payments.—Direct from 

actual makers. Fully guaranteed. Lists 

Free.—THOMAS WILD GUN Works, Whittall 
Street, Birmingham. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


E48LY BRITISH COLONTALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious coilectors, Terms one-third of eata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
oe K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 


SHOOTING 


LAY BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 
Coaching ; every flight imitated ; skeet ; 
automatic traps. Open any time  Pro- 
spectus.—ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
Boreham Wood. (’Phone: Elstree 1180.) 





BOOKS FOR SALE 





URKE’S PEERAGE, Baronetage and 
Knightage, 1938, fully revised, quite 
new, 63s. (published 126s.). BURKE’S 
LANDED GENTRY, with Irish Supplement, 
latest edition, December, 1937, quite new, 
63s. (published 126s.). Slightly used copies 
of each, 42s——LOWE BrRos., LTpb., 15, 
— Street, Birmingham. Established 
850. 


DREDGING 


RK EDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways ; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. (6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. CARR, LTD., Contractors, 
Tettenhail, Staffs. 





N DEVON.—Gentleman receives a few 

* Guests in his charming old Country 
House. All modern conveniences and own 
produce. Situated in extensive grounds 
amidst lovely scenery. Salmon and trout 
fishing on 3 rivers, riding, ete.—Apply, 
Hudscott House, Chittlehampton, N. Devon. 


PROVISIONS 


SEAGER’S 


SUFFOLK HAMS 


Famous for over 100 years 





THE UNIQUE FULL BUT 
DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
COMBINED WITH SUFFOLK 
SWEETNESS IS A DELIGHT 
TO THE EPICURE 


Apply : Leading London & Provincial Stores or 
ROBERT SEAGER, LTD., IPSWICH 

















Illustrated from Photographs. 


3s. 6d. net. 





DEWPONDS is 


““With the many undoubted scientific 
facts available, it is amazing that ‘ The 
Great Dewpond Myth’ is still believed.” 
This book is a collection and criticism of existing knowledge on 
The author has examined a large number of ponds 
and sifted the ideas of many correspondents and discusses the 
various theories brought forward. 


dewponds. 





A COUNTRY 


LIFE BOOK 


fable and fact 


by Alfred J. Pugsley, M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.) 














ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TowER House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 


XXX Yo. 2221 — : saiieieaniale 
VoL. L xX XVI. No. — : SA TURDAY ’ AL GL ST 12th, 1939. Subscription Price per annum. Post. Free, 
Entered as Second-class } 7 InJand, 63s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 71s, 

New York, U.S.A., Post Office. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone : AND WALTON AND LEE Telegrams: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


30 MILES LONDON. 20 MILES BRIGHTON 


Adjoining Crawley and Three Bridges. About half an hour by fast electric trains. 


THE TILGATE ESTATE, about 2,185 ACRES 


With spacious Mansion of stone, facing south and east, over 300ft. 
above sea level, and with magnificent views of park and lake. 
Garage and stabling. 














Beautiful matured grounds and gardens, with specimen trees and masses of 
flowering shrubs ; tennis court ; large walled garden. 


FINELY TIMBERED PARK. FOUR LAKES. 
6 GOOD MIXED FARMS 


Small holdings. Numerous picturesque cottages. Nursery. 









NEARLY 800 ACRES OF VALUABLE WOODLAND 


with matured oak and beech woods and plantations of larch and firs. 


About 5 miles of exceptional Road Frontage and Superb Sites 
ready for immediate development. 
On the outskirts of Crawley, SHOPPING AND RESIDENTIAL AREAS 
5 adjoining Three Bridges Station, and long frontage to the main Brighton 
Road. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES AVAILABLE. 











For Sale by Auction, in 78 Lots, at the Montefiore Institute, 
Three Bridges, on Thursday, September 7th, at 2 p.m. (unless 
previously Sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. ELVY ROBB & CO., 19, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
Land Agents: Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 32, Millbank, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos. : NI ‘HO J AS Telegraphic Addresses : 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) ** Nicholas, Reading.” 
(Established 1882) ‘*Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 


Regent {3377 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.tr. 


FRESH IN THE MARKET. 


ADJOINING CROOKHAM COMMON, NEAR NEWBURY 


400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
SALE OF THAT WELL-KNOWN RESIDENCE 


CROOKHAM HOUSE 





THE 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
has splendid accommodation, on 
2 floors, is approached by 2 carriage 
drives direct from the Common, 

and contains : 


FINELY-TIMBERED 
GARDENS. 


WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

ENTRANCE HALLS. 

5 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

8 PRINCIPAL BED and 
DRESSING ROOMS. 

11 SECONDARY BEDROOMS. 

9 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS. 

5 BATHROOMS. 

TILED OFFICES. 


Parklands. 


Private Cricket Ground. 


In all about 


90 ACRES. 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION DURING SEPTEMBER. 
CROOKHAM HOUSE IS THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE ON THE CROOKHAM HOUSE ESTATE, 


Extending to 
2,069 ACRES, all of which is for Sale, 
including 
5 GENTLEMEN’S FARMS, some 60 COUNTRY COTTAGES, and SEVERAL MILES OF FISHING in the RIVERS KENNET 
AND ENBORNE. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading ; and Messrs. A. W. NEATE & Sons, Newbury. 














Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 





WEST SUSSEX LONDON 40 MINS. ADJOINING GOLF 


Main line Station, 5 miles. 400ft. above sea, 


About 1 hour from London by electric train service. 






A well-sifuated 
COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


originally an old 
Farmhouse with 
Horsham stone roof. 
14 bed, 5 bath and 
4 reception rooms, 


MAN’S FLAT, ete., 
and 


HOME FARM, 












. : betes. dk. ee t 
sounded by a stream. 
— A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
a> 15 bed, 9 bathrooms, suite of reception rooms, ete. 
PRICE £10,500 WITH 85 ACRES, OR OFFER Every up-to-date requirement and all in first-class condition. Hard Court. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS. FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES 
Head Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





RURAL HERTS 


300FT, ABOVE SEA LEVEL. ON GRAVEL SOIL COMMANDING CHARMING VIEWS. 


A GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


in delightful. well-timbered grounds and 


Central heating. 
Main water, electricity and gas. 
Drainage to septic tank. 


park of about GARAGE. STABLING. 
70 ACRES Farm buildings. 
FOR SALE COTTAGES. 


Walled kitchen garden. 
Hard tennis court. 
SMALL LAKE. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
18 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
6 BATHROOMS. 





A VERY MODERATE PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED 


Particulars, photos and plan of WINKWoRTH & (0., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, 


esdo, London 





ADJOINING TANDRIDGE GOLF COURSE 


22 miles from London by road. 400ft. up. 
TANDRIDGE COURT, OXTED 


EXCEPTIONAL ESTATE 
upon which many 
thousands of pounds have 
been spent, including the 
fine Residence in Georgian 
style, facing south with a 
maximum of sunshine. 


Situated in beautiful undulating 
country in a district still retaining 
its rural character. 
Vestibule and entrance hall, 6 re- 
ception rooms, 25 bed and dressing 
tooms, 7 bathrooms; most of the 
principal rooms face south. 
Electric light and power. 
Gas and water laid on. 
Central heating. 
Septic tank drainage. 





Extraordinary beautiful views over many miles of unspoilt country. 





Stabling for 12. Garage for 12 cars. Chauffeur’s flat, lodge and 5 cottages. Excellent home farm and bailiff’s house. 


Well-maintained grounds forming a charming setting ; 2 grass courts, formal rose garden, beautiful shrubbery garden, azaleas, rhododendrons, other flowering shrubs and specimen 


conifers ; walled fruit and vegetable garden with suitable glasshouses ; some rich pastureland and woodland. 
ABOUT 150 ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY. 
Illustrated particulars from Head Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





2 MILES SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF DEVONSHIRE (BORDERS OF DARTMOOR). 
18 miles Exeter, 20 miles Torquay. In an unrivalled position 700ft. above sea level. 


TUDOR STYLE 
HOUSE 


designed by an eminent 
architect and _ perfectly 
appointed throughout. 


Spacious hall, 4 well proportioned 

reception rooms, billiard room, 

15 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, 

Central heating, electric light, 
excellent water supply. 
Garage for 6 cars with private 
chapel over. 

Stabling for 6, complete range of 
farmbuildings. 





> Lodges and 3 bungalows. 
Beautifully wooded grounds, gardens and plantations, intersected by the River Teign. 


Close to lovely old village. 





Caseades and rocky waterfalls ; these are of inimitable natural beauty. Sloping lawns and terraces, rose garden, sylvan glens, woodland walks, 2 grass tennis courts and rock 


garden ; some excellent pastureland, woodland, etc. ; in all 


ABOUT 300 ACRES. Rough shooting. 


Full particulars from the Agents Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1.  (36,436.) 


Golf within easy reach. FOR SALE PRIVATELY. 


Messrs, 





UNDER THE SOUTH DOWNS 


A WELL-EQUIPPED TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT AND STUD FARM 


5 miles Eastbourne, 
10 miles Lewes, 


including an attractive modern 
House with 2-3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom; pleasant 
gardens; 2 delightful bungalows ; 
all services; 40-50 boxes, stallion 
boxes; blacksmith’s shops, offices, 
cowhouses ; gallops, &~ well- 
fenced paddocks, with water laid 
on and provided with adequate 
natural shade. 


For Sale Freehold at a 
Reasonable Price. 





Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





Sole aaa: 






























BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS 


In a beautiful position facing S.W., 500 feet up, commanding wide panoramic views. 
3 miles from main line station (1 hour from London). A few miles from the Whaddon Chase Kennels. 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 





extremely well arranged 
and equipped and in first- 
rate order throughout. 





Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
6-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 
complete offices ; Company’s elec- 
tric light, modern septic tank 
drainage, excellent water supply. 
Garage for 2 cars. 

Modern cottage. 


Charming grounds with tennis and 
other lawns, flower, kitchen gardens, 
grassland. 


For Sale Freehold, as a whale 4 or pe be divided. 





ae << e rs as 
ABOUT 13 ACRES. 


Sole Agents : Messrs. STA FFORD, ROGERS & A. W. MERRY, LTD., 17 High Street, Leighton Buzzard; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUT LEY, 20, Hanover Square,W.1. 






















(IXnight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 





MA Mp 
far son 


Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.” 





BY DIRECTION OF SIR W. EDGAR HORNE, BART., D.L. MAINLY WITH POSSESSION 


SURREY 


AMOST BEAUTIFUL 
AND LAVISHLY 


IN THE DELIGHTFUL UNSPOILED COUNTRY WITHIN A FEW MILES OF GODALMING AND GUILDFORD. 
CLOSE TO SEVERAL COMMONS. LONDON 35 MILES. 


HALL PLACE ESTATE, SHACKLEFORD 


A GENTLEMAN’S 
PLEASURE FARM 


APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE with extensive buildings, 
model cow stalls and dairy. 
Fine suite of 5 reception 
rooms, STUDIO 
Billiard room, 
13 principal bed and dressing GLASSHOUSES. 
rooms, 
GARAGES. 


6 staff bedrooms, 
Nurseries, 


5 bathrooms. 


The whole with many interest- 
ing and unique features. 


HUNTER STABLING. 


Private electricity and water 
supplies. 





ENCHANTING GARDENS, TERRACED WALKS, LOVELY LAKE, LAWNS, LILY POOL, SQUASH COURT 
FARMHOUSE. 2 SECONDARY RESIDENCES. 23 SUPERIOR COTTAGES. VILLAGE STORES. FULLY LICENSED INN. 


204 ACRES 


including productive arable and pasturelands, and virtually 


THE WHOLE OF THE PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF SHACKLEFORD 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Illustratel brochure from the Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 





Extremely Handsome 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


EXCELLENT SUITE OF RECEPTION 


18 BEDROOMS. 


o 


COMPLETE OFFICES. 


Electric light. 


GARAGES. 


Central heating. 
PERIOD GRATES AND 
DECORATIONS. 


SOMERSET AND WILTS BORDERS 


About 14 hours’ train journey from London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 453 ACRES 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
with 3 walled gardens. 
ROOMS. FINELY-TIMBERED PARK 
WITH 5-ACRE LAKE. 
2 FARMS, CRICKET GROUND AND 12 
COTTAGES LET and producing £612 p.a. 


BATHROOMS. 


Co.’s and own water supplies. 
Hunting with 3 Packs. 


TO BE SOLD. 


Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON 
and SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. 
James’s, S.W.1.  (W.47,583.) 


AMPLE STABLING. 
2 LODGES. 








Centre of the S. & W. Wilts Hunt. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL 
RESIDENCE 
recently improved and modernised at 
considerable cost and now in first-rate 
order throughout. 


5 BEDROOMS (4 with basins), 
DRESSING ROOM, 
2 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Main electric light and water. 
Central heating throughout. 
* Esse” cooker. Parquet floors. 


IN BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 100 MILES S.W. OF LONDON 
ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE WITH MAGNIFICENT PANORAMIC VIEWS. 


r " TIP pi, Sa ah Lk 





GARAGE FOR 2. 
ATTRACTIVELY 
LAID-OUT GARDENS 


(one man ample). 


TENNIS COURT, etce.. 
and 
PADDOCK OF OVER 2 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
with 4% ACRES 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HAMPTON «& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (H.39,999.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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iti, OSBORN & MERCER aaiieaiaiaad 


Regent 4304. ** Overbid-Piccy, London.”’ 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
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JUST AVAILABLE. 


SUFFOLK 


Near Main Line Station. 


BETWEEN 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND THE COAST 


Perfectly-Appointed 
e 300ff. up, with views to South over delightful rural 
Residence scenery. 
Lounge Hall, 4 reception, 17-18 bed- CHARMING OLD-STYLE RESIDENCE 


rooms, 4 bathrooms, ete. ba , wns 
3 reception rooms, billiard room, & bedrooins, 


3 bathrooms, ete. 





Main Electricity. Central Heating. 
Thoroughly up-to-date with lavatory basins in 
bedrooms. Electricity and Central Heating. 


Finely-Timbered 
Old Gardens 


forming a lovely setting to the house. 


Garages, 2 Cottaues. 





Picturesque Gardens with hard tennis court. 





Cottages. 2 Farms. 
500 ACRES 


Would be sold with less land. 


EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS 


Tn all about 
100 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (17,003.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER, (¢.715.) 

















Privately for Sale, 


HANTS £7,750 Very attractive and compact SOMERSET 4 miles Blackmore Vale Kennels. 





Residential and Sporting Estate. Short drive Templecombe June. Sta. 





Exceptional opportunity. Handsome Georgian ee 
Fine Sporting District, a short drive from Residence 
Bournemouth. 


with good reception rooms, 11 principal 
atin ‘ bedrooms, servants’ rooms, bathrooms, 
A Country House of Distinction 





Main Electricity and Water. 


j of Elizabethan Character, well-appointed and Ample Garages and Stabling 
modernised with Central Heating, Main Water 
and Electricity, ete. 4 spacious reception It stands on sandy soil 


rooms, a dozen bedrooms, bathrooms, compact 
offices, etc. Ample Stabling, Garages, Good 
Farmery, etc. Beautifully placed on dry soil, 
facing South with Views to the Isle of 
Wight, and approached by a long, winding Squash Court. Cottages. 
avenue carriage drive, and surrounded by 
Delightful Gardens and 


in Parklands 
Golf Course on Property. 


The Estate comprises several farms, Village Inn, 70 acres woods, ete.; and produces 
(irrespective of the House, Woods and lands in hand) an 


INCOME OF OVER 
Woodlands, etc., of 130 Acres 800 ACRES 




















£1,100 p.a. 
ae . ' te — Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. BENNETT & CO., Land Agents, Bruton, Somerset; and 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albemarle Street, W.1. 
WILTS. Delightfully placed _in_ centuries-old Exceptional Opportunity to The subject of a special 
Gardens, near the Downs. Purchase at Bargain Price. article in ‘‘ Country Life.’’ 





And a few miles from Marlborough and Savernake Forest. 


ONLY £4,750 
700FT. UP ON SURREY HIGHLANDS 


Secluded position, near Commons. South aspect. Extensive Views. 


Early 
Georgian-Style 
Residence 


4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Up-to-date and labour- 





saving. 
2 Main Services. Central 
A Beautiful Old Period House Heating. Parquet Floors, 


om Pr of the finest medium-sized Country Houses in the country. 
= saint af 0 epoaied eetets ie Sae Sie ad pecoening senatterett with paved terraces, nk 
It has a dozen bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, ete. rose garden, hard tennis 
Up-to-date, with main electricity, central heating, etc. a 2 ee 

Usual Outbuildings, Cottages, ete.; and nearly 50 Acres 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,001.) Inspected and recommended, 


Finely - timbered Gardens 





For Sale by OSBORN 
and MERCER. = _(16,252.) 




















} DEVON £3,200 COTSWOLDS 


First-rate Hunting. Under 2 hours London, 


Well-appointed Country House 


Lounge Hall, 3 reception, 15 bed and dressing rooms (with 
fitted lavatory basins), 4 bathrooms. 


Electric Light. Central Heating. 


Excellent Sporting District. 
Charming Old Manor 
Hall, 2 reception, 7 bedrooms (with 
lav. basins), bathroom, ete. 


Thoroughly up to date, with Main 
Electricity, Central Heating, ete. 


3 Acres 


450/ft. up, with South aspect, in Parklands. 





Stabling. 7 Cottages. 2 Farms. 


250 ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,010.) 


Trout Stream. 





(M. 2107.) 




















OSBORN & MERCER, “ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS esse ett! “eaten 50, 


Telephone No.: West Halkin St., Bel Sq. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) “ eaten ceca, ms 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Westminster, S.W.1. 


WILTSHIRE DOWNS JUST IN THE MARKET. 


FINE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 455 ACRES. 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE CHARMING MOATED FARMHOUSE 
IN A LOVELY SETTING OF WELL-TIMBERED PARKLAND. 50 MILES FROM LONDON, IN SUSSEX. 


Drive and Loder. Facing South. 400ft. up. 


11 BED. 4 BATH. FOR SALE 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 








Recently modernised, it is now in excellent order, 


Electric Light. Central Heating. and contains: 
Good Drainage, etc. * ti ‘ 
5-6 BEDS. 2 BATHS. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
GARAGE, STABLING. SERVANTS’ HALL. 
FARMERY. 5 COTTAGES. 


Main Water. Electric Light. New Drainage. 
GOOD GROUNDS GARAGE. STABLING. 
OF INEXPENSIVE CHARACTER. 
2 FIRST-CLASS COTTAGES and 
The Farm of 293 Acres, 2 Cottages, 2 Holdings 


and grazing rights are let and produce about 67 ACRES 


= £340 per annum. 


SALE DESIRED THIS SUMMER 
OR HOUSE WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (3987.) and Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.2509.) 





7 Acres Woods, the remainder Pasture. 








———— ee NEAR THE SOUTH DEVON COAST 
2 miles of Station with fast steam par diuiebe services. 


Surrounded ard pro- 
tected by delightful 


ADJOINING GOLF COURSE AND HANDY FOR YACHTING 


Main Line Station, 3 miles. 





Wovdland. This FOR SALE ‘ 
> ~=séBeautifully appointed This fi 
Sar iis fine 
ee RESIDENCE. oucmaaans 
ot ™) Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, billiards 100m, _ RESIDENCE 
11 bed (8 with fitted fully modernised and 
basins), work room, in excellent order, 
4 bathrooms; every containing about 20 
modern comfort in- bedrooms, ete. 
stalled. Garages for All main services. 
4. Chauffeur’s Flat, Central heating. 
2 Cottages, Lodge, Squash court. 
: ; sila : Cottages. 
Exceptionally beauti- bias a 
ful GARDENS and Usual Outbuildings. 
GROUNDS. IDEAL FOR 
COUNTRY HOTEL. 





Hard and Grass Tennis Courts, Croquet Lawn, Kitchen Garden, Orchard, ete. 


IN ALL ABOUT 36 ACRES 


Inspected and highly recommended by Owner’s Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (A. 2753.) 


Sars TURNER LORD & RANSOM er. 


TURLORAN, Audley 


tentee. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (9 tines. 


4% ACRES MORE LAND AVAILABLE 


Inspected and recommended by the Owner's Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (7094.) 

































BY ORDER OF THE LADY BLANCHE DOUGLAS. MODERNISED FARM HOUSE HANTS 
. 
BEAUFORT HUNT i 
Near Badminton Kennels, Malmesbury, Chippenham, Marlborough, Tetbury, ete. About 400 years old. 
450ft. up. Glorious views. 5 ACRES i 
PS vb 
MANOR eae . 
se FARM i . ad ‘ 
SHERSTON, Courtyard. : 
(Wilts), Garage for 2. y 
Stone-built of Pre 
character. GARDENS. 
12 hedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
4 reception rooms, hall. offices, ingle- : 
servants’ hall, ete. nook, 5 bedrooms, ¢ 
Central heating. 3 bathrooms, : 
Electricity. ‘ 
2 Cottages. BARN. * ; 
GARAGES. Central heating. 
" . Men's rooms. Main electricity, 
F STABLING for 19. water and drainage. 
115 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
_ Sole Agents : TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, £3,150 OR WILL BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND ; 
W.1. (Grosvenor 2838.) TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. $ 














RUTON, KNOWLES & CoO. LORIOUS DEVON (far from Danger Zones).— 
B ESTATE AGENTS FREEHOLD. SUSSEX THROWLEIGH, fringe of Dartmoor, near delightful 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS old village. Stone and slated BUNGALOW, 5 rooms ; 
a sataiadn Aavirundh: daieinanianias h. and e¢.; bath. Garden. £500.—WarD & CHOWEN, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, Estate Agents, Okehampton 
Telegrams: “‘ Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. rs . ; ‘ 
Telephone No.: 2267 (2 lines). 





LORIOUS DEVON (far from Danger Zones).— 
Near charming old Devonshire village of Bridestowe. 
Pleasantly secluded ; lovely views of moors. Most attractive 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE. 4 bedrooms, 2 reception, 
bath, 3 w.c.’s, gents’ cloakroom, kitchen, ete. Frigidaire : 
main electricity; water laid on. 4 loose boxes; fodder 
house. 5-acre meadow. £1,500 or offer.—Full details from 
WarD & CHOWEN, Estate Agents, Okehampton. 











ee 


LOS.—Small RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY on main 
road, about 8 miles from Gloucester, with about 
64 ACRES. Hall, 2 reception, 6 bed and dressing, bath- 
room, etc. Water; electric light. 
PRICE £1,800 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (H. 268.) 


HE COTSWOLDS (Stroud 1} miles).—Stone- 


























NT 
O built RESIDENCE standing in 4 acres ; ideal position. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath, etc. Central heating; gas. F IN THE HEART OF THE STAG- 
Garages ; picturesque Cottage and Bungalow; orchard and VIEW OF HOUSE FROM ORCHARD. 
paddock. PRICE £2,500 Pp teased 
. - , - - About ¢ : dulverton town. 
rarticulars of BRvTon, KNowLEs & Co., Estate Agents, OR ASHIONAS MopENIsND. CCEN TROL seh teen 
Gloucester. (W. 226.) 4 re BIBROT ; aT -_ + of WELL-PLACED RESIDENCE OR 
HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, MAIN WATER, MOD 
a Ra epinmeateeten - a ERN KITCHEN, SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 3reception HUNTING BOX. 
BOUT 3 MILES FROM GLOUCESTER.— rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 w.c.’s and 600ft. up ; south aspect ; delightful views. 
a pare ~— —— and attractive COUNTRY or asm. ~~ a eae auTeL ciRbude 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
SSIDENCE in pretty district, commanding good views. outbuildings. ACRE NAMEN EZ i wANS, ‘reelle vate in electricii Y ing 
Hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, etc. lawns and orchard. Kitchen garden. 100 yds. ’bus-stop ; Excellent seater. Main electric ity. ° Central heating. 
Petrol-gas lighting. Co.’s electricity available. Attractive 4% mile Rudgwick Station. (Tel.: No. 149 Rudgwick.) STABLING, GARAGE, Ete. 
grounds and paddock-orchard ; in all about 2 ACRES. PRICE. FREEHOLD. £2.750 GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRES. 
PRICE 3,000 GUINEAS ‘“ agen A oe ap ge re FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Particul , BRUTON. KNOWLES & C , fy £98," cio CouNtRy LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock “4.501,” co COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock 
Gloucester. —_— NOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. : 








Pree, 
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‘siiihias CURTIS & HENSON nial 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) * Submit, London.’’ 


LONDON 





By Order of the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. 


THE BUCKFIELD ESTATE 


ABOUT 4 MILES FROM BASINGSTOKE STATION LONDON 45 MILES BY ROAD. 
, 1 SU Ry, 












SG ee - aan" 2 le ale awe F See aes 


STATE WITH A SPLENDIDLY-APPOINTED RESIDENCE AND NEARLY 3 MILES OF 
TROUT FISHING. 


fog weet 


A COMPACT SPORTING E 


ENTRANCE AND INNER HALLS. PANELLED LOUNGE HALL. 5 RECEPTION ROOMS. 14 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. — 11 BATHROOMS. 
EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION FOR SERVANTS. © WELL-APPOINTED DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC: LIGHT. 2 LODGES. 6 SERVICE COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFULLY-PLACED SWIMMING POOL WITH LOGGIA. 
GREEN HARD TENNIS COURT. GARAGE FOR s. STABLING, 
SEVERAL WELL-LET FARMS WITH CAPITAL BUILDINGS. 
TROUT FISHING LN THE RIVER LODDON, TIMBER AND THATCHED FISHING HUT. 


VERY BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH WIDE LAWNS BORDERED BY FLOWERING SHRUBS AND TREES, 
AND A SERIES OF LAKES 


The Estate, extending to nearly 800 Acres, possesses some valuable woodland forming well-placed Coverts, the Shooting 
being excellent for its size. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
HUNTING WITH THE GARTH FOXHOUNDS. 


Illustrated Brochure, Plans and further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, WA. 





WEST SUSSEX 
BETWEEN MIDHURST AND PETERSFIELD 


An Exceptional Opportunity Co.'s ae and 
of securing a Property 


Modern Drainage. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
with Flat over. 


in probably the most favoured 


part of Sussex. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
10 BEDROOMS. Attractive yet inexpensive 


gardens. 
2 BATHROOMS, 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. Coe Sane 


IN ALL 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 





MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 
with servants’ hall. 





a & 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


IDEAL FOR THE CITY MAN 


30 MINUTES FROM TOWN. EXCEPTIONAL GOLFING FACILITIES. 





An attractive 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
situate on high ground 
with excellent views. 


PANELLED HALL. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
11 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS. 

4 BATHROOMS. 


All main services. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 
eS : COTTAGE. > ; 
Charming well-timbered Pleasure Grounds with tennis lawns, borders and plantation, etc.; in all ABOUT 6 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE FIGURE 


Owner's Agents: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, I SON CO Telephone: 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 V \ I 4 &z ‘ Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 





FASCINATING OLD-WORLD HOUSE. 500 FEET UP. NEAR SEVENOAKS 
MAGNIFICENT PANORAMIC VIEWS. FAST EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 
FORMERLY AN OLD 
INN 


Carefully restored and modernised. 
Sumptuously fitted. In _ perfect 
order, 

7 BEDROOMS. 

2 BATHROOMS. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. 

LARGE GARAGE. 
Chauffeur’s Room. 

GOOD COTTAGE. 
UNUSUALLY 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 
forming an ideal setting. 
Entirely unspoilt surroundings. 
Well-known Golf Course 1 mile. 


AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOME FOR A CITY MAN AWAY FROM ALL MAIN ROADS. 





For immediate sale. Owner purchased another property. PRICE £5,250 (or near offer). 
Personally inspected by Messrs. WILSON & Co. 





NEAR BRISTOL. IN THE BEST RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT—HIGH UP 
OVERLOOKING CLIFTON DOWNS 


BEAUTIFULLY-APPOINTED STONE-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
IN PERFECT ORDER WITH EVERY UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCE; PASSENGER LIFT; CONSTANT HOT WATER; 
ALL MAIN SERVICES; CHOICE FIREPLACES. 
6 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 3 VERY FINE RECEPTION ROOMS. STAFF SITTING ROOM. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT AN ACRE. 
Recently the subject of enormous expenditure 


A LOW PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W.1. 














samesinsinreos, Messrs, ALFRED SAVILL & SONS 7 Beeuy 


Tel.: Holborn 8741 (7 lines). 
18, OLD GRoap sr. E.C.2. 180, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD Birmingham : 


Tel. : London Wall 3077 (3 lines). Telephone: 1857 (2 lines). Tel. : Colmore 4487 


EASHING PARK, NEAR GODALMING 


Godalming 1 miles Guildford 5 miles 








‘ + a 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 
IN WELL-TIMBERED PARK 
5 reception rooms, 18 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms. 
Central Heating. Company's Water and 
Main Electric Light. 
Delightful but inexpensive Gardens. 
2 Cottages. Stabling and Garage for 5 Cars. 
The whole extending to 
115 ACRES 
A Very Reasonable Price will be accepted 
for a Quick Sale. 





180, High Street, Guildford. 





Further particulars from the Managing Agents: ALFRED SAVILL & Sons, 5la, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 








ENVIABLY POSITIONED 33 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON IN A DISTRICT UNIMPAIRED BY BUILDING 
DEVELOPMENT 


A RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF MEDIUM SIZE WITH A HOUSE AND GARDEN OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. 





10 bedrooms and 1 dressing room (5 with basins, 
h. and c.). 3 bathrooms, lounge hall (40ft. by 14ft.), 
billiards and 2 reception rooms, up-to-date domestic 
offices. 


Main electric Jight and power. 
Company's water. Central heating. 





5 FIRST-CLASS COTTAGES. MODEL FARM. 
TITHE BARN. GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Sporting 9-hole Golf Course. 


THE GROUNDS 


which are renowned for their extreme beauty, include 
a picturesque lake and a notable rock garden with 
chain of pools; pastureland and woodland. es. Seale” 


od 


IN ALL ABOUT 94 ACRES. PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Fully illustrated particulars from Sole Agents: ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 180, High Street, Guildford. (Tel: 1857—2 lines.) 
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wont JOHN D. WOOD & CO. wcrer.. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
BUCKS. 16 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


ON A LARGE ESTATE. 














we 
~~, Hi se LOVELY VIEWS OVER UNSPOILED COUNTRYSIDE. 


HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 9 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT OFFICES. 


Long drive with entrance lodge, 


MATURED GARDENS WITH OLD TREES AND WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


LAKE. SWIMMING POOL AND HARD TENNIS COURT. 


LEASE AT £160 PER ANNUM FOR DISPOSAL. 





> ive ee - 
For further particulars apply, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 


SOUTH DEVON COAST 


10 MILES FROM EXETER. 


« 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (41,577.) 





A GOOD DETACHED FAMILY HOUSE 
STANDING HIGH ABOVE THE GOLF COURSE, 
WITH SEA VIEWS FROM EVERY WINDOW. 

HALL. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 10 BEDROOMS and 2 BATHROOMS. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
CHARMING GARDEN ABOUT 1% ACRES 

GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE FIGURE. 


Apply JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (72,969.) 








VERY LOW PRICE OF £5,500. 


ADJOINING EAST BERKS GOLF COURSE 


a ‘ ENJOYING LOVELY VIEWS AND COMPLETELY PROTECTED ON 
ALL SIDES. 


MODERN HOUSE 
LIGHT AND SUNNY AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 


ae | 


Main gas, electric light and water connected, Central heating throughout. 
‘iin [ * , Standing in 

(tas 50 ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL WOODLANDS AND HEATHER 

Wal 

UDG deaseertiettcr 


Ij 
af 


2 | ai LIBRARY. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


mie tig 6 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 3 BEDROOMS IN WING. 
ill 4 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 
All accommodation on 2 floors only. 
GARAGE. STABLES. 2 COTTAGES AND LODGE. 
Attractive Gardens of 2} Acres 
FIRST-CLASS GRASS TENNIS COURT. FRUIT and VEGETABLE GARDENS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.  (11,135.) 





For further particulars apply: 


AMONG THE CHILTERN HILLS 


IN A LOVELY OLD BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VILLAGE, 





THIS FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
WITH WALLED GARDENS. 


SQUARE HALL AND 4 GOOD RECEPTION ROOMS. 11-12 BEDROOMS 
AND 3 BATHROOMS. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
A REALLY DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY 
IN SPLENDID ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (41,427.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 





WILLIAM. FOX, VSL. FAL ei COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, PASI, AAI LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
OCCUPYING AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE POSITION WITHIN 2 MINUTES’ WALK OF THE SEA. 


CLOSE TO HARBOUR WITH EXCEL- 
LENT FACILITIES FOR YACHTING 
AND FISHING. 


2 SITTING ROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ HALL, 
GOOD OFFICES. 
18-hole Golf Course within half-a-mile. 


GARAGE. 
TO BE SOLD 


All main services. 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 


THE GARDEN 
SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 


upon which a considerable amount of 
money has been spent, is well planted with 
a variety of flowers. 


of an unique design and in perfect order 
throughout. 


PRICE ONLY £1,475 
FREEHOLD 


4 EXCELLENT BEDROOMS, 
BOXROOM, BATHROOM. 





Inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE OF THE COAST. 





PANELLED DRAWING ROOM. 
DINING ROOM. 
LARGE LIVING ROOM. 
MAIDS’, SITTING ROOM. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Bounded by private park and safe from 
future building development. 


Facing due South and enjoying perfect 
seclusion. 


FOR SALE GARAGE (2 CARS). 


this beautiful small 
JACOBEAN 
MANOR HOUSE 


Main water and electricity. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUND 
intersected by a stream. 


ORCHARD, WOODLAND AND 
MEADOW. 


dating between 1611 and 1640 and recently 
restored. 


7 BEDROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 


In all about 


1% ACRES 





PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD 


Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BERKSHIRE 


IN A VERY POPULAR RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT. 2 MILES FROM NEWBURY RACE COURSE; 1 HOUR’S MOTOR DRIVE FROM ASCOT. EXCELLENT 
EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE TO LONDON. 





ENTRANCE LODGE, 2 COTTAGES. 


GARAGES AND CHAUFFEUR’S 
COTTAGE. 


Near to several good golf courses. Fishing 
obtainable in the renowned River Kennet. 


A VERY CHOICE Companu's electric light. 


FREEHOLD Good Farmbuildings. 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
with AND GROUNDS 


TT TIVE "SE BOUNDED ON ONE SIDE BY A 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE RIVER. 
built in 1760, and standing in a well- : 
timbered park. Walled kitchen garden, wide - spreading 
lawns, 2 tennis courts and cricket pitch. 
12 bed and dressing rooms, nursery suite 
and bathroom, 4 other bathrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, gun room, servants’ hall, 


complete domestic offices. 


The whole extends to an area of 
about 


50 ACRES 





THE PROPERTY HAS BEEN WELL MAINTAINED AND AN IMMENSE AMOUNT OF MONEY HAS BEEN EXPENDED ON IT. 


Particulars may be obtained of the Sole Agents, Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





CLOSE TO AN INTERESTING OLD MARKET TOWN; ON HIGH GROUND 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY HAS 
BEEN WELL MAINTAINED 
AND ISIN VERY GOOD ORDER 
FOR SALE 

This Choice Small 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
with attractive House, containing 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 re- 
ception rooms, servants’ sitting 

room, goodtiomestic offices. 

GARAGE (2 CARS.) 

Loose boxes, cowstalls, piggeries. 
Company's gas, water and 
electricity. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
Good pasture and arable lands, 
woodlands; the whole extending 
to about 


Se 54 ACRES : wi 


ae 


AND COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 








For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARROD S OFFICES - 


"Ph : Ken. 1490 West Byfleet 
eames ms Rotate KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, and Haslemere. 


Harrods, London.” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 































IDEAL FOR SCHOLASTIC AND INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


50 MILES NORTH OF LONDON c.4. 


Handy for Bedford and Cambridge. 


WELL-APPOINTED MEDIUM-SIZE 
MANSION 
Spacious main hall, 4 reception, 20 other rooms on the 
ground floor, 16 bedrooms, and dormitories for 55, 
11 bathrooms and complete offices. 

Co.'s electric light. Central heating. Excellent water, ete. 
STABLING. GARAGE, 
Workshop. Gymnasium. Swimming bath, ete. 
HOME FARM. 

3 Cottages. Other useful outbuildings. 
PARKLIKE LAND 
with playing fields, walled kitchen garden, ete. 
35 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE INCLUDING GOODWILL. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 


PRIVATE BEACH ON THE SHORES OF THE SOLENT “ 


Picked situation. Handy for New Forest, Southampton, and enjoying uninterrupted views. Immune from Air Raids. 


FASCINATING ULTRA MODERN 
HOUSE 


approached by drive 400 yards long. 








Hall, 2 reception, boudoir, 5 bed, 2 bathrooms, good 
offices, annexe for guests. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars), ete. 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


fully established ; tennis and other lawns: kitchen 
and flower gardens : paddock, ete. ; in all 


OVER 5 ACRES 
GOLF. HUNTING. SHOOTING. YACHTING. 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS 





ban, 


FOR SALE OR MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED. *~ vIEW PROM VERANDAR. 





Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1.  (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 806.) 





STOKE POGES (NEAR). PADDINGTON 25 MINUTES <5. 


AN OLD RED BRICK HOUSE : si 


Panelled hall, 2 reception, billiard room, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, cloakroom, offices. 









Co.'s services. 


ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD GARDENS, 
hard tennis lawns, kitchen gardens, ete. 


NEARLY 2 ACRES 


8-ROOMED COTTAGE, GARAGES, AND 
OUTBUILDINGS. 


FREEHOLD £4,500 


Inspected and recommended by HArrops, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1.  (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 


PICKED POSITION IN GERRARDS CROSS 


Quick Sale desired as Owner has purchased another House. al 


SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
SUBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE OUTLAY ON PART OF VENDOR. 








4-5 bedrooms, 2 reception, 1 bathroom, cloakroom, boxroom, large loft, offices, ete. 
All Co.'s services. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 
partly walled ; in all about }$ Acre. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 806.) 





THE OLD VICARAGE, CHURCH END. 
HADDENHAM, BUCKS 


Full Southern aspect. Views of the Chiltern Hills. 


PICTURESQUE FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Close to an old village green, 


250ft. up. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 6 bed, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, offices, servants’ 
sitting room, 


Co.'s electric light and power. Main drainage. Central heating. Constant hot water. 








2 GARAGES. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 





MATURED PLEASURE 





GARDENS, 
FOR SALE Privately, or Auction September. 


Joint Auetioneers: Messrs. R. E. GosLing & MEDWAY, Market Square, Princes 
Risborough ; and HARRODS, LTpD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 803.) 





JUST OVER 1 ACRE. 
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F, L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 


A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 48 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


A SITUATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM 


WOODLAND SURROUNDINGS. 

SOUTH ASPECT. EXQUISITE VIEWS. 
THE UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 
Of the long, low type, is equipped with every 
convenience, including basins in all bedrooms and 
central heating throughout. 


Fine lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Garage for 3. 








BUNGALOW AND COTTAGE. 
Electric light. 
THE UNUSUAL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
form a very lovely setting for the picturesque house. 


Hard tennis court, magnificent rock and water 
garden and beautiful natural woodland 
with a series of charming shady walks, 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 108 ACRES FREEHOLD |! 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. i 








AMAZING BARGAIN 


WOKINGHAM, BERKSHIRE 


BETWEEN ASCOT AND READING. 


3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Fitted basins in all principal bedrooms. 


Central heating. Company's electric light, gas and 
water. Main drainage. 


Covered squash rackets court. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
TASTEFULLY DISPOSED GARDENS 


with tennis court. 


1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £2,250 





OWNER DESIRES IMMEDIATE SALE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


SURREY GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


FACING THE “GREEN BELT” In a rural position entirely free from building encroachment; 4 miles from the County 
Town of Gloucester, 9 from Cheltenham and 10 from Tewkesbury. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 


of medium size with éxtensive views to the Cotswold Hills. 





UPKEEP REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 


On a ridge in a delightful setting, close to 18-hole Golf Course and commanding 
glorious unspoilable views. 





Picturesque Cottage- I 2 rece 
ree I eg sounge hall, 2 recep- 
- 4 , oy — E tion, 8 bed and dress- 

appealing charac- i s, bathroom. 
ter, designed by an a ony wf 
architect. On 2 floors ' ; as 

: obec al Heating. ; 
only 2 reception Comes . ‘ ER 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, “ Aga” cooker and ’ i names 
bathroom. Company’s ~~ modern i 
electric light, gas and conveniences - 
water. : 
GARAGE. Double Garage. 
Stabling. 


Very pretty gardens 

with many beautiful 

flowering and ever- 
green shrubs. 


Nicely timbered and 
very attractive Gar- 
dens with tennis and 
Lily pond and sm: other lawns, orchard 

’ "aaa omall and vegetable 
ard, 








garden. 
LONDON IS WITHIN 16 MILES. 
: 2 ACRES FREEHOLD £3,150 
% ACRE, FREEHOLD. £2,300 FURTHER 22 ACRES AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481, (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








REIGATE, SURREY 
In one of the best parts of this favourite district, under 1 mile from the station. 35 minutes from London via Southern Electric. 
Ge 


The Well-built 
DETACHED RESIDENCE 


of pre-War construction occupies a quiet and secluded 
position standing in lovely gardens with many unusual 
trees and shrubs. It tr approached by a short drive, 
planned on 2 floors only, and possesses well- 
proportioned and lofty rooms; 3 reception, large 
billiard room, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 





Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 
Main drainage. 


Tennis and other lawns, flower beds and herbaceous 
borders, rose garden and many other features. 


1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £2,800 








IDEAL HOME FOR BUSINESS MAN. GOLF AT REIGATE HEATH, KINGSWOOD AND WALTON HEATH. 
Agents: F. L. MERcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see pages Xv., xx., and xxi.) 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 


300 YEARS OLD HOUSE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


50 MINUTES FROM LONDON, BETWEEN AYLESBURY AND BUCKINGHAM. 




















400ft. up on light loam soil facing South and West. 
Within the confines of a picturesque old-world village 
in the centre of the Whaddon Chase, surrounded by 
entirely unspoilt country. 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
with restorations and additions by well-known architect. 
Possessing fine period features, including Adam fire- 
places, Georgian entrance porch, ete. The accommo- 
dation is planned on 2 floors only, 3 reception rooms 
(one very large and one used as a studio), 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, 
Central heating throughout. Electric light. Good 
water supply. Main drainage. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS. 
beautifully timbered, quite secluded and_ tastefully 
laid-out ; rose garden, rockery, partly walled kitchen 
garden, orchard and paddock. 


3% ACRES FREEHOLD £4,250. JUST IN THE MARKET 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481 


THE PERFECT SMALL (BUT COMMODIOUS) HOUSE 
IN ONE OF THE BEST PARTS OF BASINGSTOKE, HAMPSHIRE 


50 MINUTES FROM LONDON. 
500ft. up facing South with extensive views over 
unspoilt country and woodlands, 








The RESIDENCE, which is well built of mellowed 

brick with tiled roof, is conveniently planned on two 

floors only, tastefully decorated and in excellent 

condition. It is approached by a short gravel drive 

and contains : Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, study, 

sun Joggia, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and excellent 
offices, 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. 
Fitted basins (h. and c.) in 3 bedrooms, 
LARGE GARAGE. 
The GROUNDS are a feature and include many fine 
trees and specimen shrubs, lawns, small pond, flower ae 
and vegetable gardens and orchard. 8 


1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £2,800. Golf, Hunting and Shooting. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








HERTFORDSHIRE, OVERLOOKING A FAVOURITE GOLF COURSE 


On gravel soil, facing South with views over well-timbered Parklands. 


' Exceptionally Fine 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
occupying a glorious situation 350ft. up with a 
maximum amount of sunshine. It is built of toned 
red brick with an elegantly appointed interior in which 
no expense has been spared in installing the latest 
modern equipment. 

Splendid lounge hall with handsome staircase, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, enclosed sun loggia, 8 bedrooms, 3 modern 
bathrooms, model domestic offices. 

Main electric light and power. Company's gas and water. 
Fixed wash basins in all bedrooms. Panel central 
heating throughout. 

DOUBLE GARAGE. 

The GARDENS are well laid out and contain a choice 
collection of flowering and evergreen shrubs, broad 
paved terrace, rose beds and rockery. 

1% ACRES. FREEHOLD 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. 

Ideal Home for Business Man. Electric Trains to City and West End in 35 minutes. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BERKSHIRE. IN AN EXCELLENT SPORTING LOCALITY 


ADJOINING LARGE ESTATE WITH VIEWS OVER UNSPOILT COUNTRY. 








BETWEEN NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD. 
Quite secluded. 
Away from main roads, rural surroundings. 


SINGULARLY CHARMING HOUSE 
Added to at various periods, compactly planned on 2 
floors only, tastefully decorated and well appointed. 
Lounge hall, 3 large reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, kitchen with “* Aga” cooker and usual offices. 


Main estate water. Company's electricity for lighting 
and power. 
PICTURESQUE COTTAGE WITH 6 ROOMS. 
GARAGE FOR 2. 
STABLING AND GOOD BUILDINGS. 
The GARDENS are nicely matured and well timbered ; 
2 tennis lawns, sunk lily pond and rockery, plenty of 
fruit trees, kitchen garden, remainder sound pasture 
land. 


15 ACRES FREEHOLD Just available. Tempting Price. 





FISHING IN THE KENNET. RACING AT NEWBURY. HUNTING, GOLF AND SHOOTING. 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see pages xiv., xx. and xxi ) 
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3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 








HAMPSHIRE 


On fringe of New Forest. 


3 miles main line station. 





SUSSEX 


Amidst beautifully wooded country between Tunbridge Wells and the Coast. 


A COMPACT MINIATURE ESTATE 


with modernised Residence 


having Georgian characteristics. 


HIGH POSITION. 


SOUTH ASPECT. 


MAGNIFICENT 


UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS 





bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
and offices. 


8 best bedrooms, 4 servants’ 
Electric light. Central heating. 


MODEL FARMERY. BAILIFF’S UP-TO-DATE 


Good enclosures of grassland and woodland ; 


48 ACRES. 


Full details of Sole Agents, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, 


3 reception rooms, lounge hall 
Main water. 
COTTAGE. 
OLD-WORLD, PART WALLED GARDEN 


in all about 


FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500 


Mount Street, 


GARAGE. 
STABLING, 
LOVELY 


44 ACRES. 





London, W.1. 


11 bedrooms, 5 


GARAGE. 


WELL-TIMBERED 
enclosures of good pastureland ; 


FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


Full details Owner’s Agents, 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE with attractive modern 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, sun room. 
All modern conveniences. 

MODEL HOME FARM. 
GROUNDS intersected by a 
in all about 


4 COTTAGES. 
stream. Several 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








"Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
‘Grams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





Inspected and strongly recommended. 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF DEVON 
Between Exeter and Barnstaple ; 500ft. up, lovely views ; 
sheltered. 

CHARMING STONE RESIDENCE. 
10/12 bedrooms, 4/5 reception rooms. 

Central heating. Gas lighting. Excellent water supply. 
Good garage and stabling accommodation, barn, farmery, 

cottage, lodge. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS; _ tennis 
pavilion, walled kitchen garden, some glass ; 
pastureland, pretty 


lawn with 
parklike 
woodlands intersected by stream ; 
in all about 
00 ACRES. 
Audley St., W.1. (4391.) 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 


LOVELY FINCHAMPSTEAD RIDGES 
OVERLOOKING NATIONAL TRUST LAND. 
40 miles London, 330ft. up on sandy soil, warm and dry 
with glorious views. 
EXCELLENT ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 2 other reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
‘0.’ gas and water. Electricit; available. 
BEA TEU L GROUNDS; tennis court, woodland ; 
2 ACRES 
Reasonable Price Freehold. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


£1,700. 2} ACRES. 
HORLEY &EAST GRINSTEAD 
(BETWEEN). 
Secluded from main road traffic. 

MODERN PRE-WAR_ RESIDENCE. 
3 reception rooms, bathroom, 5 bedrooms, dressing room. 

All main services. 
Charming gardens, tennis court, paddock. 
(18,311.) 





in all 


(19,770.) 





Garage for : 
TRESIDDER « Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 





£1,800, or by Auction in September. 


BIRDSDALE, LYDFORD, DEVON 
Between OKEHAMPTON and TAVISTOCK, 30 miles 
Exeter; near the beautiful Lydford Gorge; 650ft. up, 

lovely views. 

BRICK AND SLATED PRE-WAR RESIDENCE. 

3 reception, Bathroom, 5 bedrooms. 
Central heating ; garage, stable (3 rooms over); charming 
grounds, sloping to south, ineluding woodland, and 
intersected by trout stream with pool; in all about 
W.1. 


Auctioneers : TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., 


£5,000. . ‘ we votn ee 
1 mile Sea, secluded, within few 
S. DEVON minutes of ’bus service. 
XViTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
of historic interest and in excellent repair. 
15-20 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, billiard room, 
palm court, 3-4 other reception rooms, extensive cellars. 
Main electricity. Central heating. Abundant water supply. 
Garages and Stabling. Men’s rooms. Cottage. 
Delightful Grounds, formal gardens, tennis and croquet 
lawns, orchard, walled kitchen garden, glasshouses, fish 
ponds, first-class grassland, some woodland. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (19,115.) 





£190 per annum. 
UNFURNISHED. WOULD BE SOLD. 


25 MILES LONDON 


Between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells; secluded 
but not isolated ; glorious views. 
WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
in perfect order; 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main water. Electricity. Double garage. 
LOVELY GROUNDS OF 3 ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1.  (18,083.) 





Unsurpassed Panoramic Views. 


SURREY HILLS 


2 miles station with excellent train service. 
Southern slope. 


WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
7-10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
GARAGE. STABLING. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
Inexpensive GROUNDS, tennis and other lawns, kitchen 
garden, wilderness garde n and delightful woodland. 8 Acres. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1.  (1852.) 


7T50ft. up, 





UNIQUE RIVERSIDE PROPERTY 
45 minutes London, frontage to the Thames and Tributary. 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
in perfect order. 

Sun lounge, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, 6 bedrooms. 
Dormy house containing bathroom, 2 bedrooms, etc. 
Main electricity and gas. Excellent water. Telephone. 
Garage. Boathouse. 2 Landing Stages. 

Really delightful GARDENS, tennis lawn, 18-hole putting 
course, herbaceous borders, water —- — n garden, 
ete.; in all about 54 : 

VERY REASONABLE APRICE 
wi. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., (19,797.) 





£2,200. 7 ACRES. 


SURREY 


40 minutes London. 
WELL-BUILT_PRE-WAR_ RESIDENCE. 
Hall, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing 

room. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
GARAGE. STABLING FOR 
Beautifully timbered grounds, tennis court, kitchen 1 garde n, 
orchard and paddock. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (12,748.) 











Telephone : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines). 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines). 


ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON 





IN A LARGE VILLAGE ON WEST SUSSEX COAST 


VERY 


HEALTHY AND BRACING CLIMATE. 


Near "bus route to important Town of Chichester with fast electric train service. 


6 ACRES. 
Recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, 








CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE 
considered one of the “‘ Show Places” in the 
district with many interesting features, but 

thoroughly restored. 

3 RECEPTION, 

6 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS, 

SERVANTS’ HALL, Ete. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
SERVICES 


Large Garage and Outbuildings. 


AND MAIN 


CAPITAL COTTAGE. 
THE GARDENS form a delightful setting and 
include a charming water garden, rose garden, 
wide borders, good kitchen garden, etc., which 
with other land extends to about 


VERY MODERATE PRICE. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 18,143.) 








WILTS BORDERS 


STREAM ON 


TROUT PROPERTY. 





£2,500 FREEHOLD 

This most attractive COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in a 
favourite district, convenient for small town with 
shops and amenities for servants. About 2 hours from 
London, 3sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom ; garage, 
cottage adjoining residence; nice gardens, grounds and 
meadow of a total area of about 

4%, ACRES 

JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
(L.R. 18,657.) 


Owner’s Agents, 
James’s Place, 8.W.1. 
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Telephone : COLLINS & COLLINS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 


Groevenor 3231 (3 lines). GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 








WONDERFULLY HEALTHY POSITION, 500 FT. UP ON THE SURREY HILLS 





WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN PERFECT ORDER. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 10 BEDROOMS, 

3 BATHROOMS. 

GARAGE, LODGE AND COTTAGE. 
MAIN SERVICES, 

5 ACRES 
OF ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND PADDOCK. 


PRICE £4,750 


(Folio 18.830.) 





UNDER 60 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


PERFECTLY-APPOINTED MODERN GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


10 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


ENTRANCE LODGE. GARAGE. STABLING, 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 26 ACRES. 


(Folio 20,899.) 








COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 



















29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 26, Dover Street, W.! 
Centra! 9344 (6 lines). AUCTIONEERS. onan een LAND AGENTS. Regent 568! (6 lines). 
ee 14 MILES FROM SUSSEX COAST 


ADJOINING GOLF COURSE 


4 MINUTES FROM STATION. 


SOUTH ASPECT. VIEWS. 





19 miles from London Bridge. A.D. 1780. 





Complete seclusion. 2 reception, 5 bed, bath room. 
3 reception, 7 bed, bath room. Electric light. Good water. Garage. 
All Companies’ services. Garage. 14 ACRES OF WOODLAND. 
2 ACRES LOW PRICE 33 ACRES £2,250 
Details from Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 




















ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS £4 500 —QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, in 
a Xall panelled Mer Pm eates acme tae 
WELL-FURNISHED rong 6 Solace, & Gelkeoaine (h. and c.), large airing 










cupboard ; electric light, heating points in most rooms ; 

MODERN DETACHED HOUSE ideally situated, gravel soil, absolutely level, very private ; 

. ‘ ‘ the entire 6 acres being walledin. 2 garages; several out- 

2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), buildings ; beautiful old timber ; tennis lawn and gardens ; 
electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h, and c., stands 200yds. from main road; carriage drive through 
separate lavatory). Big garage. Electric light. wrought-iron gates with stone pillars; 1} hours by rail 
Large gardens back and front. Middle October to from London. About 3 acres of this land is run as a very 
end of February. profitable model flower nursery; 6 glasshouses, 180 ft. 
Wireless. Telephone. long, planted out with crops.—‘ A.465,” c/o COUNTRY 





LIFE Office, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 








EVERY HOME COMFORT. £3 3s. PER WEEK, 
OR NEAR OFFER. 
Plate included. EICESTERSHIRE. 
HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
(Phone: Gerrard 4905.) : LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 


(S Buse) COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 


After Office hours 


Livingstone 1066 : 3 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 











OF SPECIAL APPEAL TO YACHTSMEN, FISHERMEN AND ARTISTS, WILTSHIRE ONLY £l 750 
’ 


RIGHT ON THE TEIGN ESTUARY 


ROMANTIC SITUATION WITH BEAUTIFUL M. 





THIS UNIQUE RESIDENCE Halls, 4 reception rooms, 18 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


dates from the XVIith Century. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 


SOUTH DEVON BEAUTIFUL POSITION, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON, 


ARINE VIEWS. 


* 





THIS IMPOSING STONE-BUILT MANSION 


Company's electric light, power, water and gas. 


GARAGES AND STABLING. 
FINELY-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND PASTURELAND. 


bath. 





























All Companies’ Services. GARAGE. LOOK-OUT. Y7 c ; 
SMALL FORMAL GARDEN. NEARLY 7 ACRES | 
ONLY £2,000 A BARGAIN FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
' 
Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 

OR SALE (West Wales). — MOIR HOUSE, EXCELLENT FARMHOUSE TO LET 
WELLESLEY- -SMITH & CO. F LAUGHARNE; near sea; 16 rooms, including 3 recep- WITH or WITHOUT SHOOTING and WYLYE FISHING 
91-93, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. tion, 7 bedrooms, servants’ quarters, kitchens, pantries ; . ; i weiemaix aise 
Telephone: Welbeck 4583. usual offices ; lavatories on two floors ; mode rn conveniences, EST WILTS.—3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath 
Coach-house ; stable. Greenhouse and }-acre kitchen garden. rooms. Stabling and Garage. Electric light anc 


40 MILES NORTH 


In unspoilt village. Highest point in the county. 
Panoramic views. 





QUEEN ANNE AND GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


WITH 


GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
Lounge hall, 2 or 3 reception rooms, 5 good bedrooms, 
bathroom, excellent offices. 
Co.'s ote. Electric light available. Modern drainage. 
ARAGE, STABLING., 
Splendid outbuildings. 
PRETTY GARDEN, rich feeding, well-watered pasture, 
small market garden (crop averages £300 a _ year). 


Freehold about 
ACRES £2,775 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. NO VALUATIONS. 
A WONDERFUL CHANCE! 


Inspected by Sole Agents, WELLESLEY SMITH & CO., 
as above. 








LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
_ PROPERTIES WANTED — 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITHOUT CHARGE BY 
L. MERCER & CO., SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
» 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 (Tel. : Regent 2481), who 
SPECIALISE IN THE SALE OF 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 
AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR 
THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 











ADVERTISER REQUIRES TO RENT 
HOUSE SITUATED IN KENT, SURREY OR 
SUSSEX, 


within thirty-five miles of London. Accommodation must 
not be less than 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, dining 
room and study. SPECIAL CONSIDERATION WILL 
BE GIVEN TO eeu asron OVERLOOKING OR 
ADJOINING So fave OURSE.—-“ A.484,” c/o COUNTRY 
LiFe Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 








ANTED, in Devon, Dorset or Somerset, a FARM of 


E 
about 200/300 Acres, with a really good House and 
modern amenities if possible-—Particulars and price to 
* 4.502,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





A R Pp —WANTED, by good-class Girls’ School, 50 
° . +» boarders, option to rent, event of war, whole 


or part COUNTRY HOUSE, West Country or Cotswolds 
preferred.—LE PAGE, Alexandra College, Westcliff-on-Sea. 








DEVON & WEST COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


SANDERS’ 


SIDMOUTH. Best Agents. 





Commodious underground cellar with built: sin safe. Vacant central heating. Unfurnished.—Apply, WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
possession.—U NGOED-THOMAS & KING, Solicitors, Carmarthen. Estate Agents, Salisbury. 





DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE IN CHESHIRE 





10 MILES FROM MANCHESTER, in country surroundings. ‘S.tuated in the best part of Cheshire. BEAUTIFUL 
AND VERY WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE, on two floors only, standing high, on sandy soil, containing : 9 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms, large lounge hall, 3 entertaining rooms, all oak doors, floors and woodwork, maids’ sitting room, excellent 
kitchen apartments, all on level. Double Garage; chauffeur’s room. Good laundry and outbuildings. Good water 
supply ; electric light; central heating ; continuous hot water. Delightful Gardens; tennis court; kitchen garden 
and Pastureland. 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. FREEHOLD. 
Apply, EDWIN ALMOND & SONS, Solicitors, 16, Kennedy Street, Manchester. 











For Sale by Private Treaty. IRE LAND 
DUNLECKNEY MANOR, BAGENALSTOWN, CO. CARLOW ‘ 


THE DUNLECKNEY MANOR ESTATE 
with DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, PLEASURE GROUNDS, GARDENS, FARMYARD, Etc., surrounded by 
350 ACRES PRIME LIMESTONE LAND. \ 


THE PURCHASER CAN ALSO ACQUIRE THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE MANOR, including a VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON, ADAMS AND CONTINEN =a FURNITU RE, MIRRORS, 
OIL- PAINTINGS, PRIN TS, CHINA AND GLAS 

By instructions of Mrs. Vesey. 

This Estate, situate close to Bagenals- 
town and within 52 miles of Dublin, is 
one of the most attractive in Ireland, and 
includes a beautifully-designed Residence 
in white Irish granite in the Elizabethan 
style, surrounded by delightfully laid- 
out pleasure grounds and gardens, and 
containing: Entrance hall, panelled in 
oak, with Gothic arch leading to the 
inner hall, off which opens dining room ; 
drawing room, smoke room, library and 
billiard room; flight of granite steps 
branching into a double staircase leading 
to the gallery, with cloisters and arches 
opening to the oak room or ballroom, 
boudoir, 8 family bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, etc. The back corridor leads 
to gentleman’s cloakroom and domestic 
offices, kitchen, pantries, larder, dairy, 
maids’ rooms, ete. The entire premises 
have been brought up te modern require- 
ments by the installation of electric light 
and central heating, perfect sanitation 
and water supply. 

Adjoining the Residence is a court- 
yard with garages, 6 loose boxes, lofted 
harness room, granary, store houses and 
covered motor washing shed; modern farmyard, containing cowhouse, calf-house, store-houses, piggeries, engine- 
house, open sawmill, 2 hay sheds, workshop, Pooley weighbridge, ete. The lands, which contain 350 ACRES statute measure, 
are first-class limestone and noted for their prime qualities, and are in great demand by sheep and cattle graziers. There 
is a splendid water supply from springs and streams running through the land, and water is laid on to each field, 

eld for ever subject to a Head Rent of £92 68. 2d. and I.L.C, annuity of £3 5s. 

This property is emine ntly suitable either as a Residential Estate or it would make a splendid stud farm. The Manor 
and 109 acres will be SOLD in One Lot, or the entire acreage may be purchased. The contents of the Residence may be 
acquired at a valuation. 

Full particulars, conditions of Sale and descriptive and illustrated brochure on application to: JoHN R. PEART, 
—, 38, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin ; or to JOHN D. PALMER, M.I.A.A., Auctioneer, Catherine Street, Waterford, 

relanc 
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LONDON 


Stops House, JACKSON STOPS (Cirencester) YEOVIL 


(H. JACKSON STOPS, F.S.I. 
Mayfair, W.1. 





K. T. McHUGH, F.S.1.). NORTHAMPTON, 
OLD COUNCIL CHAMBERS, CASTLE STREET, CIRENCESTER 


LEEDS 
(’Phone, 334,5.) 
COTSWOLD HILLS 


CONVENIENT FOR CIRENCESTER. 





NORTH WILTSHIRE 
AN OLD RECTORY HOUSE 
PRETTY LITTLE FRESH IN MARKET. 
COTSWOLD 
FARMHOUSE Hall, 3 reception, 7 bed, 
modernised. 


bath. 
2 reception, 5 bed, 
bath. 


STABLING. 
GARAGE 
and Buildings. 


Electric light. 
23 ACRES 
£2,500 
or to Let at 
£70 per annum 


(5828.) 





1 ACRE 


£2,100 


(5825.) 





NORTH COTSWOLD HUNT 
CONVENIENT FOR BROADWAY. 





CAMPDEN (North Glos.) 
ON OUTSKIRTS OF 
FINE OLD Charming Modern 
HOUSE COTSWOLD 
Partly Jacobean. HOUSE 
4 reception, 10 bed, 


3 baths. 


THIS LOVELY OLD TOWN. 


3 reception, 6 bed, 2 
vaths. 
GARAGE, 
Delightful Gardens. 

Main services and aa ge 

central heating. ‘ central heating 
The Very Low, SALE OR LET 
PRICE of £2,000 


would be accepted for urgently desired 
Immediate Sale. immediately 
(3643.) 


(5160.) 


4 COTTAGES, 
STABLES, ete. 





NEAR CIRENCESTER 


PRETTY LITTLE COTSWOLD HOUSE 





OVERLOOKING A LOVELY COTSWOLD VALLEY. 
Well modernised. INTERESTING 
‘ OLD 
2 reception, 5 bed, RESIDENCE 
bath. partly 
Good offices. XVIIth Century. 
4 reception, 7 bed, 
GARAGES. 2 baths. 
COTTAGE. 
Electric light. GARAGE. 
13% ACRES 
£2,400 Ma 


, ns Central heating. 
OPEN OFFERS. 


£2,750 
(5180.) 


BROADWAY SIDE OF CHELTENHAM 


A LOVELY OLD HALF-TIMBERED COTSWOLD HOUSE 





(4662.) 





HEYTHROP HUNT 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
2 reception, 5 bed, 


3 reception, 7 bed, 
bath. bath. 
GARAGE AND 


STABLING. GARAGE AND 
STABLING. 
2 ACRES 


Main services. 
£2,250 Whole, 


Mains available. 
or £1,950 
without paddock 


2%, ACRES 


£2,250 
(5836.) 


(2887.) 





NEAR BROADWAY 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 





NEAR CIRENCESTER 


DELIGHTFUL COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 
Partly Queen Anne. 3 reception, 7 bed, 

2 baths. 
Hall. 


STABLING, Etc. 
2 reception, 


6 bed. 2 baths. 14 ACRES 
Central heating. Electric light. 
Main services. Reasonable Price 
for immediate 
1% ACRES Sale. 
(5003.) 





(4534.) 


Messrs. JACKSON Stors will be glad to send details of any of the above, with photographs, or a comprehensive selection of others on their 
registers on receipt of requirements. 








They will also be glad to send an up-to-date map of the Cotswolds generally, which would be of great 
assistance and save much time in travelling to the various properties. 
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F. L. MERCER & 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 





ADJACENT TO OPEN COMMONS AND 


VALUED AT £14,000. 
Delightful rural position in Surrey, well 
removed from main roads, eminently suitable 
for professional man seeking quietude with 
easy access from main line station to London. 
WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY 
HOUSE 

of distinction, contains : 

PANELLED LOUNGE. 

ADAM DRAWING ROOM. 
DINING ROOM. SUN LOGGIA. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 7 BEDROOMS. 
3 LUXURIOUSLY FITTED BATHROOMS. 
All main services. Centra! Heating. 
Entrance Lodge and Chauffeur’s Cottage. 
A Woodland Garden of great natural beauty, 
inexpensive to maintain, spreading lawns, 
pretty walks, rockery ; in all 


6 ACRES 





‘SE 


NOTED GOLF COURSE 


QUICK SALE AT 6,000 GUINEAS DESIRED. 


The Agents regard this property as one of the bargains of the year and personally recommend it from their own inspection. 


Owner’s Joint Agents: Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 180, High Street, Guildford. (Tel.: 1857); 
Messrs. F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


or 








AN 


Designed to obtain the maximum of sun and air. 
450ft. up. South aspect. 40 minutes London. 
Enjoying an unrivalled outlook, completely unres- 
tricted over a wide range of well-wooded country to 
Hindhead and other beauty spots. 

THE UNIQUE RESIDENCE 
is approached by a drive and contains: 3 reception 
reoms, large sun room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company's electric light and 
water. Main drainage. 

GARAGE. 

THE GARDENS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
are tastefully laid-out on a Southern slope and com- 
prise grass tennis court, lily pond and rockery, rose 

garden and plenty of shrubs. 
Price Reduced as Owner desires 
Immediate Sale. 





The Dining Room. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL EQUIPPED HOME IN 


ON THE HILLS ABOVE GUILDFORD WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS. 


wl 


WALKING FACILITIES OVER MILES OF DOWNLAND TO NEWLANDS CORNER. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Re 


View from the House. 





a 


gent 2481. 


SURREY 








OUTSKIRTS OF GUILDFORD. 


A NORMAN SHAW HOUSE IN NEARLY 2 ACRES 
of lovely grounds designed by the late Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


a] Pleasant situation on with tennis court, 
the side of a hill, stands this excellently 
with a very attractive appointed HOUSE, 
view over Warwick’s ideal for family occu- 
Bench. pation. 3 reception, 





7 bedrooms, bath- 
38 minutes from room, and 2 dressing 
Waterloo on Southern rooms. 
Electric. 
Running water in bed- 
A solidly built and rooms. Main drain- 
comfortably ap- age. Co.'s electricity, 
pointed HOUSE, gas and water. 
connected with main DOUBLE 
drainage, electricity, GARAGE. 
gas and water. STABLING FOR 2. 
Affording 3 reception, 
- billiards room, 7 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, ample domestic offices with servants’ sitting room ; tennis court, 
GARDENS OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY, with a wonderful display of ornamental] 
trees and shrubs. 
The Freehold is for Sale at a Moderate Figure 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Good riding facilities 
in the neighbourhood. 


In a charming, well-t 





Ie 


EXCEPTIONAL 


Agents: F. L., MERCER & Co., Sackville House 


Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


£2,950 WILL BE TAKEN FOR QUICK SALE 
S U R R E Y 31 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO VIA SOUTHERN ELECTRIC. 
Central for Surrey’s finest Golf Courses and under « mile from main line. 


imbered GARDEN of an ACRE AND A THIRD. 





VALUE 


», 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 2481. 








THE RIDGWAY, SUTTON, SURREY 


Near tennis clubs, and golf at Banstead, Cuddington, Woodcote Park, ete. 
Quiet position in this good residential road, 

A well-built and 

splendidly appointed 

HOUSE of distinctive 

architecture in an 


well-timbered garden 


% ACRE 


— 


Connected with all 
main services, attrac- 
tively decorated and 
containing 3  recep- 
tion, loggia, 5 bed- 
rooms,tiled bathroom 
Oak doors and pine 


Central heating. 








Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





45 MINUTES FROM 


unusually charming, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BEDR 
EXCELLENT DOMEST 
Fitted wash-basins in all principal bedrooms. 


Company's electricity, gas and water. 


APPEALING COUNTRY HOME 


; 12 MILES FROM THE WEST END. IN THE FAVOURITE TONBRIDGE DISTRICT 


LONDON. 


WELL-BUILT DETACHED RESIDENCE 


standing in lovely Grounds, affording complete seclusion and privacy. 


OOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 


IC OFFICES. 


DOUBLE GARAGE with full-size billiard room over. 


Tennis lawn, orchard, flower beds and herbaceous borders, embracing a total 


area of just over 


and oak floors. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £2,950. 
Basins in 3 bedrooms. 
This attractive little Country Property has unexpectedly come into the market for 
GARAGE. Sale. It forms an ideal home for the London business man and will make a special 
appeal to garden enthusiasts. 
FREEHOLD, £3,000 ‘PP a “enn 
nts: F ERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 5. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House iecadilly, (Entrance gO, ee Be tan. 


Main drainage. 














(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see pages xiv., xv., and xxi.) 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 








Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F.L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 


MIDWAY BETWEEN WEYBRIDGE AND WALTON 


A POPULAR PART OF SURREY. 26 MINUTES WATERLOO. 
AN EXTREMELY WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 





ABOUT 100 YEARS OLD; IDEAL FOR FAMILY 
OCCUPATION, 
Approached by drive 300yds. long with entrance lodge. 
Thoroughly secluded. 
£1,600 SPENT ON RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms, 
dressing room. 

CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Main drainage. Co.’s electricity, gas and water. 
Double garage. 

GRANDLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
with non-attention HARD TENNIS COURT which 
is practically new. 


For SALE with 4% ACRES, £4,750. as 


" 





The House requires no further outlay and the Gardens are a very charming feature. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





CONSPICUOUSLY ATTRACTIVE AT £2,500 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
WITH 4 ACRES, 


including delightful gardens and 2 paddocks planted 
with fruit trees. 


7 minutes from Southern Electric Service with quick 
access to City and West End. 
Very charming small, yet spacious, 
OUSE 
with drive approach 100yds. long ; outskirts of small 
town, yet pleasantly secluded. 


3 reception, sun room, oak panelling, staircase and 
wood block floors, 5 bed and dressing, bathroom. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
Basins in principal bedrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 2 GARAGES. 





INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 
Agents: F. L, MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2431. 

























A LITTLE ‘‘ LUXURY HOME” OF COTTAGE CHARACTER 


AMIDST KENTISH CHERRY ORCHARDS. 32 MILES SOUTH. 


With architectural features of the 
OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


Built and equipped regardless of cost and exquisitely 
decorated. 





Oak-panelled hall, lounge with inglenook fireplace, 
dining room, small study, super kitchen with stainless 
steel twin sinks, cupboards and drawers from floor to 
ceiling, 4 bedrooms. 


Beautifully fitted tiled bathroom ; running water in 
bedrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
GAS AND WATER. 





Garage. 


Well-stocked garden, three-quarters of an acre, with 
60 Cox’s Orange apple trees. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £2,750. Under 2 miles from Tonbridge School. 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


























SURREY. BETWEEN EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD 


DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND SETTING. 18 MILES FROM LONDON. 


NEAR DOWNS, WOODS AND 
COMMONS 
AND EASY REACH EXCELLENT GOLF, together 
with splendid facilities for riding. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
in the market for the first time since built in 1912, 
s for SALE with LOVELY GROUNDS of 
3 ACRES 


(half woodland). 





3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms, dressing 
room, 


All main services. Tennis court. 





2 garages. 
£4,500 FOR PROMPT SALE 


Joint Agents: ARNOLD & Son, Ashtead (Tel.: 265), and F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2451. 





(For continuation of F. L. MERCER & Co.’s advertisements see pages xiv., xv- and xx.) 
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Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8. Telephone: OXTED 240 





F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT stanen ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY | 45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Teiephone: REIGATE 2938 








A PICTURESQUE OLD OAST HOUSE GLORIOUS SITUATION 


Southern aspect. 20 miles London. 





Cleverly converted into a small Country Residence. 





EVENOAKS (on the immediate outskirts).—5 large NIQUE SUN-TRAP RESIDENCE in a 


. s (2 wi ave , basins), Be , He es rene : . 
Bedrooms (2 with lavatory basins), Bathroom, Hall pleasant position within easy distance station and 








and Cloakroom, Dining Room (20ft. 3in. by 15ft. 8in.), hops. The accommodation is conveniently arranged, and 
“> at. * ~ -sartigg es 8 S. ace odi sc ‘niently arranged, ¢ 
Lounge (22ft. by AEC, Gn.), modern — » ete. comprises : Hall (with Cloakroom), 2 Reception Rooms, 
DOUBLE GARAGE. Bathroom, 4 Bedrooms, excellent Domestic Offices, 
All Main Services. Sleeping Balcony, ete. All Main Services. GARAGE. 
About 1}? ACRES, intersected by a stream and a small Charming matured GARDENS, including tennis lawn, of 
ornamental pond. about 1 ACRE. 
PRICE £3,450 FREEHOLD FREEHOLD ONLY £2,750 
Further particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD Inspected and wry nded by the Owner's Agents, F. D. 
and CO., SEVENOAKS (Tel.: 1147/8); and at Oxted IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., OXTED, SURREY 
and Reigate. (Tel. : 240): and at haan A and Re igate. 





ONLY £1,800 


Drastically reduced to ensure immetiate sale. 





URREY (500ft. above sea evel; full South aspect ; 

almost adjoining golf course ; 1} miles station with 

electric trains to London) —A_ delightful modern 

DETACHED RESIDENCE, approached by a long drive 

and containing 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom, 2 Reception Rooms. 
DETACHED GARAGE. 

Electricity. Gas. Main Water. Modern Drainage. 
Attractive yet inexpensive GARDEN, with flower borders, 
rockery, paved forecourt and paddock; in all about 

2 ACRES, with long road frontage. 
Freehold with Vacant Possession. Bargain 
Further particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
and ~ REIGATE (Tel. : 2938); and at Sevenoaks and 
Oxted, 








BOXFORD, NEAR NEWBURY 
MAGNIFICENT SITE OF ABOUT 93 ACRES, including WOODLAND 


ABOUT 465 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
FREE FROM ALL ROAD NOISES. AMENITIES PRESERVED 
IDEAL SITUATION FOR A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
SALE INCLUDES: 

375 ACRES SHOOTING IN PERPETUITY 
For Sale Privately or by Auction on September 14th. 


THAKE & PAGINTON, Auctioneers, NEWBURY 











A°Yo NING SOUTHERN SLOPES — OF 

RIC INI D P: ARK. Charming beautifully-appointed 
modern RESIDENCE; 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, study, cloaks, 
servants’ quarters, modern kitchen and offices; detached 


INTERESTING TO SERIOUS PURCHASERS 


requiring a large Country Property. 


First time in the market since modernisation. garage; laige gardens and greenhouse, sun parlour, loggia 

000 and many unique modern features ; freshly decorated. Free- 

oo ly ACRE ESTATE hold, £3,000. Early inspection advised.—Apply Owner's 
providing _ first-class Pheasant shooting, fishing and representative, MERVYN CHAMBERS ADVERTISING 
hunting. Consultant and Contractor, 41, Lampton Road, Hounslow. 


HOU, 4022. 
OUTHWELL (Notts). Charming GEORGIAN 


Situated in superb position on the Downs within 60 miles 
of London. 





Easily run, beautiful luxury House, with every modern HOUSE; 15 Acres; 2 reception, large lounge, study 
Pe convenience and show gardens. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, staff quarters ; Company's water. 
Principals only need apply for furthe r details to ‘* A.505,” electricity ; chauffeur’s cottage, garage, outbuildings. Large 
c/o COUNTRY LIFE Office, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent garden, orchard; stabling if desired.—** A.504,” c/o COUNTRY 
Garden, W.C.2. LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 











OL2 BREWERY HOUSE HUNDLEB 

SPILEBY, LINCOL x dhies —GEORGIAN HOU fs 
SALE. Vacant possession; excellent condition ; secluded 
garden; main water, Co.’s electricity ; easy reach coast. 
Frechold.—OWNER. 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.|I. 
Business Established over 10:0 vears. 














BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Telephone: Kens. 0855. 184, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 


AS A BARGAIN DEFINITELY NO EQUAL 
EXECUTORS SELLING. GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
IN A LOVELY WOODLAND SETTING ON THE LINKS 








OXSHOTT, SURREY REALLY LOVELY POSITION 


Hall, 3 reception, brick-tierd loggia, excellent offices. 7 bedrooms, 2 baths. Main 
Water. Electric light and gas. Splendid Garage. Glass-covered wash. Cement flcorcd. 


24%, ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £2,600 
IMMEDIATE OFFER WANTED THIS IS A REAL CHANCE 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0855.) 











TO BE LET OR SOLD. 

THIS FINE OLD TUDOR MANOR, 
SITUATED IN THE MOST FERTILE PART OF 
DORSET WITH BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
STABLING AND GARAGES. 

The whole in excellent state of preservation, 
CLOSE TO THE CATTISTOCK AND SOUTH DORSET 
HUNTS. 


12 miles from the County Town, 


For full particulars apply BARRETT & SON, 
Dorchester. (Tel. : 222.) 











“SAFETY ZONE,” NORTH WALES. 
T° LET ON LEASE, the superior detached 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, situate near the Menai 
Straits with extensive mountain scenery and known as 
BRYNLLWYD, Brynsiencyn, Anglesey. Attractive grounds 
and hard tennis court. Accommodation: 2 entertaining 
rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and the usual 
domestic offices. Good range of outbuildings. Private elec- 
tricity supply and ample water supply. Moderate rental.- 
Apply, Mr. W. OWEN, F.A.J., Auctioneer, Bangor. 


SPORTING PROPERTIES— 
SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, Etc. 





SCOTLAN D, 
ARGYLLSHIRE—ISLE OF MULL. 

STATE OF GLENFORSA.—Attractive Sporting 
Estate, near Salen, Mull, 2 hours from Oban. Moderate- 
sized Mansion House. Deer stalking, 25 stags, 15 hinds ; 
salmon and sea trout; shooting. Sheep stock mainly in 
proprietor’s own hands. Area over 15,000 acres. Will b« 
re-exposed to PUBLIC SALE in Dowell’s Rooms, 65, George 
Strect, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, October 4th, at 2.30 p.m., 
at reduced upset price—For particulars apply LINDSAY, 

HOWE & Co., W.S., 32, Charlotte Square, EDINBURGH. 





Te LET.—SHOOTING over well-known Sporting 
Estate in Kent, comprising approximately 3,000 Acrcs. 
sants and 
H. AND 





Average bags for last ten seasons: 1,750 phe: 
350 partridges.—For full particulars apply, Messrs. 
R. L. CoBB, Maidstone. 


OYAL FOREST OF DALNESS (Argyiiehire) 
One of the most conveniently situated FORE 
extending to over 10,000 ACRES of good stalking poocamdy 
Stags are limited to 30. Comfortable inn close to the ground 
and several good hotels within easy reach. Rent £300 (01 
offers).—Particulars from WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 74, 
Bath Street, Glasgow ; and 32, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


THE WHITE COTTAGE 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 


SUSSEX 
LOVELY NEWLY-FURNISHED HOUSE 
SITUATED ON THE BEACH. 

4 double bedecume, charming lounge, dining room, larg 
kitchen (with “ Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). 
Electric light. Gas cooker. Main drainage. 
SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 

VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION 
Can be viewed any time by appointment. 

S. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 

*Phone : Croydon 1472. 
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5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGENT 4685) 


MAPLE & CO., ur. 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 





UNIQUE. 





“LOW-BUILT HOUSE 


3 bathrooms, 


9-10 bedrooms, 


GARAGE (for 3 cars) and FLAT 
TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR ABOUT 2y% YEARS AT £300 PER ANNUM 
LEASE MIGHT BE 


Highly recommended from personal inspection by MAPLE «& Co., 


OR 30 YEARS’ 


KENSINGTON 





3 spacious ground floor reception rooms. 


2 ACRES OF GARDEN 


OVER. 


SOLD. 








LTpD., as above. 


IN MIDST OF COTSWOLD 


In a beautiful village; on the banks of the river with 


TROUT FISHING. 


Beautiful Stone-built MANOR HOUSE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, billiard room, ete’ 


Central heating. Co.'s services. 


Garages. Stables. Dove House. Secondary residence- 
Delightful GARDENS, with river walk, tennis lawn, 


kitchen garden, ete.: in all about 4 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. TO BE SOLD 


Additional 60 Acres, including farm buildings, is also 
available. 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 








SIMMONS & SONS 


BASINGSTOKE, READING & HENLEY-ON-THAMES 





MID-DEVON. FOR SALE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


6 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms 3 bathrooms. 
STABLING., GARAGE. Main electricity. 
Lodge. 3 Cottages. Parks and woodlands. 

‘ ABOUT &1 ACRES. 
i Excellent repair. Vacant possession. 





NEAR BASINGSTOKE. TO LET 
EARLY JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 
Main electricity. 
SOME FISHING. 
Vacant September 29th. 





i PRICE FREEHOLD, £5,000 RENT. £125 PER ANNUM 
OWEY (South Cornwall).—Overlooking harbour and 


coast. Exceptional views. Attractive MODERN 





RESIDENCE in about 3 4 Acres. 3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage. Matured grounds. Main 
services. £130 RENT, or can be Sold.Apply, N. H. May 
nd Co., Ltp., Auctioneers and Valuers, Par. 
N THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST.—"o 
be LET on repairing Lease, BROOMY WA ttt with 
ottage. farm buildings and land containing in all about 28 


acres, Of Which 18 acres are ornamental. The house contains 

reception rooms, 5 principa! bedrooms, good seivents’ 
‘ters and usual offices ; stabling for 4 or 5 horses, s 
‘te. Walled-in kitchen garden, orchards and shrubberie 
i or full particulars apply Ix puty Surveyor, New Forest, 
King’s House, Lyndhurst. 











DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 

RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


PA. 











RESIDE NCE 


ACRES and tennis 


ELIGHTFUL COUNTRY 
in SUSSEX, grounds of 11 / 
court, to be LET, UNFU RNISHED ; 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, and 3 reception rooms ; excellent offices : 
good water supply, central heating and electric light ; 
garage with rooms and gardener’s cottage; 14 hours 
from London by car or rail. 
Shooting over 600 Acres can be arranged next year, 
if required. 











ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 











LAND, ESTATE AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


ANTED. PURCHASE or RENT, urgentty, 
man’s COUNTRY RESIDENCE, preferably “period.” 
Between 4 to 8 bedrooms; garden; tennis court; good 
and preferably extensive stabling and few acres grassland : 
within 50 miles London; Berkshire much preferred. Purchase 
price, absolute maximum, £2,000, or rent, £150. All above 
requirements absolutely essential. Furnish fullest particulars 
and photogr: iphs. Prepared make immediate decision. 
4.506," co Cou NTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





gentle- 





Apply: Estate Office, Holmbush, Faygate, Sussex. 


TO LET—FURNISHED OR 
UNFURNISHED 





Te BE LET (Furnished or Unfurnished), ASHBY 

FOLVILLE MANOR, Melton Mowbray.—Commodious 
dwelling ; 3 cottages ; best hunting district : ample stabling ; 
electric light, central heating, gravity water supply ; extra 
land if required.—Particulars, EDMONDS, Pie rpoint Strect, 
Worcester. 





CHANNEL ISLANDS, Ete. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
JERSEY (in_quiet sheltered bay ; 4 miles from town).— 
4 12-ROOM BUNGALOW and 5-room cottage, on 2- 
For SALE 
Chancery 


acre site, on coast; all modern conveniences. 
Freehold. — WOODHAM SMITH & BORRADAILE, 5, 
Lane, London, W.C, 








ON A SURREY SANDSTONE RIDGE 


FACING SOUTH AND ENJOYING LOVELY VIEWS. 





Owner’s Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


AN EXCELLENT 
MODERN HOUSE 


On two floors and with finely- 
proportioned rooms 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
8 BEDROOMS, 


2 BATHROOMS AND CAPITAL 
OFFICES. 


All main services and central heating. 
REALLY CHARMING 
GARDENS 


with magnificent rhododendrons, 
tennis court, kitchen garden ; in all 


ABOUT 3% ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
ONLY £3,200 


ITALL, 





LEEDS CASTLE ESTATE, KENT 
BETWEEN MAIDSTONE AND FOLKESTONE. 


Close to the Village of Leeds, overlooking Leeds Castle 
Estate with delightful views to the North Downs. 


HE HISTORIC XIVTH CENTURY RESI 
DENCE, known as BAT ALL, providing 

the following accommodation: 3 pod. rooms, usual 
domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating ; 
Companies’ gas and water. Garage. Delightful Gardens. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE. 
Particulars from Messrs. 
H. & R. L. COBB 


Associated with 
DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 
TUCKETT WEBSTER & CO., CRONK. 
Castle Chambers, Rochester, (Chatham 3036); 
and at 4/5, Charles IL Street, St. James’s Square, s.W.1 
(Whitehall 9385); 6, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4 ; 
36, Earl Street, Maidstone ; 138, High Street, Sevenoaks. 











CATHEDRAL CLOSE, SALISBURY. 
O BE LET, famous Queen Anne HOUSE, South 
aspect Large hall, carved staircase, 3 excellent 


Garden and court- 


panelled reception rooms, 14 bedrooms 
to Dean 


yard, stabling, garage. Rent £200. Apply, 
and Chapter, Close, Salisbury. 


Clerk 








AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT 
CHARGES 


HE charge for Small _ Estate 

Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion. Portions 
of one inch are charged as follows :— 
Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 
8/4 and so on. 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 13/4. 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, ‘‘ Country Life,” Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE COUNTRY LIFE BOOK OF 


SMALL HOUSES 











A HOUSE AT GERRARD’S CROSS, COST UNDER £1,000 ARCHITECT, STANLEY HAMP, F.R.1.B.A. 
Edited by 
ROGER SMITHELLS 
Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


This book is intended primarily to help people of moderate 
means faced with the problem of building a home. Most | 
people in this country live in houses costing a thousand 
pounds or less. A large proportion of these small houses 
are mass produced and are lacking both in distinction of 
style and intelligence of planning. 


The photographs and plans in this book show how 
experienced architects have solved the problems of various 
types of small houses. There are sections also on furnish- 
ing and equipping the various rooms in the house. Full 
details of costs and methods of construction are given. 


Prospectus gladly. sent upon request 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET LONDON, W.C.2 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


HIS week has been a busy one on the moors, on some of 

which, one is glad to say, pointers and setters are still being 

worked as they have been for several centuries. Less than 

a hundred years ago they were the sporting dogs principally 

kept by our forefathers, and they remained of prime use until 

the practice of driving became more general. Whether that or shooting 

over dogs is the best form of sport has often been discussed, and 

in the end one comes to the conclusion that it is a matter of individual 

taste. Some revel in seeing a brace of dogs quartering the ground, 

coming to a point and backing ; others like the excitement of the butts. 

‘Those who prefer the old-fashioned methods rejoice to think that some 
moors are more suitable for dogging than driving. 

For dogs there should be plenty of cover, which depends a good 

deal upon the manner in which the heather is burnt, and there should 


be enough places of refuge to prevent the birds leaving. In our young 


days many men walked up partridges with dogs, enjoying the best of 
sport in doing so. Generally speaking, however, setters and pointers 
are not nearly as much in demand as they were at one time, and probably 
they would suffer under increased neglect if it were not for the stimulus 
afforded by field trials. The trials for the present season came to 
an end early this week with the championship meeting of the Inter- 
national Gundog League in Lanarkshire, and now we have to look 
forward to next April. 

Supposing ill fate should make 
shooting men neglect setters alto- 
gether, we should still hope to 
see them surviving in the show- 
ring, for they are so handsome, 
whether English, Irish or Gordon, 
and they are so much an integral 
part of our national life, that 
their claims for consideration could 
not well be overlooked. Sporting 
men used to show their pointers 
and setters at one time. Indeed, 
these two breeds had the monopoly 
of the first show ever held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1859, and 
for years afterwards they were a 
feature of important shows. It is 
of historical interest to note that 
at the Crystal Palace Show of 
1871 Mr. Edward Laverack won 
the first prize in the Champion 
Class for dogs with Dash, then 
nine years old. 

After giving the pedigree of 
the dog, Mr. Laverack explained 
in the catalogue that ‘“‘all the 





above-mentioned dogs, except Old Moll and Ponto, were bred by 
Mr. Laverack, and are descended from the pure blood yg to 
have at that period been pure for thirty-five years) of the late Rev. A. 
Harrison’s near Carlisle, who bred Old Moll and Ponto ; consequently, 
Mr. Laverack having had this strain for more than 44 years, makes a 
continuous strain of pure blood for at least 79 years. Guaranteed 
correct.” It is also worth recording that another exhibitor was Mr. 
Richard Llewellyn Purcell, who later became Purcell Llewellin, and 
founded a strain that perhaps did much more for the breed than 
Laverack. At any rate, it was said that the Laverack dogs became 
very highly strung and difficult to break. So much so indeed that a 
writer once declared his convicton that if Laverack had never existed 
they would have had a more even and a far more useful setter, and 
that many more would have been used for shooting. 

Mr. Purcell Llewellin, whose death took place not so long ago, 
aimed at breeding dogs that were handsome as well as useful, having 
a great admiration for one that had good looks. 

Airman of Crombie, illustrated on this page, is the property of 
Miss E. Kirkland, 9, Douglas Terrace, Broughty Ferry, a member 
of Cruft’s Dog Show Society. Here we have a good- looker if 
ever there was one, and his appearance is justified by his perform- 
ances. He was best in breed at Cruft’s last February, where he 
also won the Turton Price Memo- 
rial Trophy. Miss Kirkland has 
won this trophy three times with 
Jim of Langlees, Tess of Crombie, 
and Airman. Airman has four 
challenge certificates to his credit. 

e is a son of Maesydd Marker 
and Maesydd Muriel, and was bred 
by Mr. Steadman. Thus he should 
be a stud force. Miss Kirkland 
also owns Ch. Maesydd Magnum 
and the two other stud dogs, Jingo 
of Crombie (who won the challenge 
certificate at Cruft’s in 1937) and 
Marcus of Crombie. Her bitches 
are a good lot, too, one being a 
litter sister of Pennine Pure Gold, 
who did so much winning here 
before going to America. Some of 
her puppies show much promise. 

Cruft’s specials will be offered 
in every breed at Brighton show 
on September 6th. A graduate and 
special open class will also be put 
on restricted to members. A tent 


A HANDSOME ENGLISH SETTER will be reserved for the use of 


Miss E. Kirkland’s Airman of Crombie members. 














“1 am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results ” 


HIS is an 


Schedules f.ee from 






Phone: 


THE GREAT HARROGATE 


CHAMPIONSHIP DOG SHOW 


SEPT. 2nd. 
60 BREEDS. 550 CLASSES. 


14, ELGIN ROAD, ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON. 


Addiscombe 2282. 
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CADET SCHOOL SHIP 
H.M.S. “CONWAY” 





extract 
from a 






(Moored in the River Mersey, off Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 





letter from one 
of the thousands 
of enthusiastic 
users of 
VIVATO N E 
Radio-Active 
Hair _ Restorer. 
No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties 
of VIVATONE Radio- 
Active Hair Restorer naturally restore the 
colour of the hair. And what is more im 
portant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 
because it contains no dyes or stains whatsoever 
—promoting the growth of the hair and dis- 
pelling dandruff. 








Recent testimonials include the following :— 

“‘Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 
hair.”’ 

“I look years younger.”” 

** Do not know what I should do without it.’ 

“*T am really amazed at the results.”’ 

“I am so grateful to VIVATONE.”’ 

These opinions are heartily endorsed by the 





for your new 
garden? 


Then write for a complete list 
of gardening books to... . and be instructed in Ground Engineers’ 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 
2-10, Tavistock St., London, W.C.2 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL REC aera? BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATI 

NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL Gare "THE 

NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR 


ROYAL of ¥ 
FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINEs, 

I Etc. TRAINING FOR CIVIL AVIATION. 
On Entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets 


R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the 
Merchant Navy, and two years in the 


N PLANS “ Conway ” is accepted by the Board of 


Trade as one year’s sea service. A National 
Pension Scheme for the officer personnel of 
the Merchant Navy has been established. 
There is a special Direct Entry to the 
Royal Navy, by examination based on the 
curriculum of the “Conway” and with 
limited competition. Cadets can obtain the 
Air Ministry’s Private Pilot’s “A” Licence 


duties. Special attention is given to physical 
training and fitness. 

AGE OF ADMISSION: 13 to 17 inclusive. 
FEES: £130 p.a. (including cost of uniform). 
PROSPECTUS : from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. “ Con- 
way,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

OFFICES: Tower Building, Water Street, 
Liverpool, 3. Secretary, Mr. ALFRED WILSON 








Press. 








VIVATONE 





RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 7/6 Special Size 3/9 


(post free in plain wrapper). 


Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Tavlor’s Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories : 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5 


WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s feet fade 
utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firm and 
young, by means of VIVATONE Radio-Active 
Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Prepared by an eminent 
Paris Beauty Specialist. Pots, 2/6, 4/6 (triple 
size). In plain wrapper from Boots(all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or direct 
André Girard & “Cie. (Eng.), Ltd., eens 
Works, Ryland Road, N NWS 








Garden Foes 
By T. W. SANDERS 


puzzled by some unlooked-for pest or disease that destroys the fruit of his work and turns 
satisfaction into annoyance. To meet trouble in that direction this invaluable work has 
been prepared and its study will be indispensable to those who wish to produce the best 
that Garden, Orchard and Greenhouse can give. 


Crown Octavo. 358 Pages. 80 Pests reproduced in Colour 
and many other Illustrations. 5s. net, by post 5s. 6d. 


W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd., ‘‘ Amateur Gardening ’’ Offices, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.1 


Sooner or later the gardener finds himself balked and 
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[ FIRE PROTECTION | ..<¢ ond 


I for rural districts and country estates 


COVENTRY CLIMAX are the leading designers and world’s largest 
manufacturers of A.R.P. Trailer Fire Engines, and many of the 
special features originated by them have now been incorporated in 
the Home Office official specification to which all A.R.P. Pumps must 
conform. In addition to their wide adoption for Government and 
private A.R.P. Schemes —by virtue of their mobility and simplicity of 
operation even by untrained men—Coventry Climax Fire Engines are 
ideally suited for the protection of districts and estates remote from 
public fire services. No village or large property can afford to be 
without one. The “F.S.M.’’ 120/200 G.P.M. Model shown provides 
a powerful jet as far as half a mile from water source. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES, LTD. 
(Dept. G.) 
COVENTRY 
Tel.: 5051 
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Complete particulars from 
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TRY CLIMA: 








UNLOADS FROM TRAILER BY ¢\ONE MAN 
AND WHEELS ANYWHERE a 
‘ <2 2 {{> 
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Go-anywhere TRAILER FIRE ENGINES. 
HOW ARD’S 


aS SAS 
Easy Chains 20m: 

















THE FINEST THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 








AVE you investigated the 
economies and possibilities 
of the modern diesel engined 
lighting set operating with 
a Chloride Storage Battery. 


Send your enquiries to us. 


Chloride | 


ELECTRICAL STORAGE CO., LTD. 


EXIDE WORKS, 
CLIFTON JUNCTION, near MANCHESTER 


London Office: 137, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.I. HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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43, Dover Street, W.1. 


Marcus Adams 


LADY MARY HERBERT Lady Mary Herbert is the elder daughter of the 


Earl and Countess of Ilchester. Her husband, 


WITH HER SON ROBIN Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Herbert, K.C.1.E., has just 


been appointed Governor of Bengal. 
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SPEEDING THE PLOUGH 
IN SCOTLAND 


HOUGH at first sight the figures just published 
of the progress made in the Government’s “ Plough- 
up” campaign may seem rather insignificant, 
further inquiry shows them to be by no means as 
disappointing as at first appears. It should not be for- 
gotten that the Government’s programme was a strictly 
limited one. When the /f2-an-acre subsidy was first 
announced, the Ministry of Agriculture calculated that the 
response up to the end of the year might be expected to 
reach a total acreage of about 250,000 acres for the whole of 
the United Kingdom. ‘This, as we pointed out at the time, 
is only about one-tenth of the area which has been allowed 
to “‘ tumble down ”’ to grass in the twenty years which have 
elapsed since the end of the War, and entirely ignores the 
vast acreage of rough and hill grazings which, the grassland 
“‘improvers ” believe, could be brought to a new and 
altogether higher standard of usefulness. This area alone 
is estimated by Sir George Stapledon as amounting to nearly 
13 million acres in Scotland, over 3$ million acres in 
England, and 1? million acres in Wales. The figures just 
issued refer only to permanent pasture of a much higher 
type than most of these rough grazings, to land, in fact, 
which in the Ministry’s words ‘“‘ would be suitable, if the 
need were to arise, for producing satisfactory arable crops 
in 1940.” Up to the present the total acreage notified by 
occupiers as having been, or intended to be, ploughed up 
under the Government scheme, amounts to about 170,000 
acres in England and Wales. This acreage is divided. 
among all the counties, though Wiltshire and Devon, with 
over 10,000 acres each, and Hampshire, Norfolk, Cornwall, 
Lincoln and Yorkshire, with over 7,000 acres each, head the 
list. In Wales, Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan are 
far ahead of the other counties. At the present rate of 
progress, then, it would seem that the Ministry are quite 
justified in claiming that the final total under their scheme 
will be considerably above the original figure aimed at. 
There is no mention of Scotland in the report, and pre- 
sumably a separate statement will be issued later by the 
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Secretary for that country. Ploughing-up in many parts 
of Scotland may not have the same immediate practical use 
of preparing the land for cereal crops in time of emergency 
as it has in the southern parts of this island. But there can 
be no doubt that even in the more inhospitable parts it 
has other important functions. Sir George Stapledon, in 
his Th. Land, Now and To-morrow, dealt with various 
unpromising districts in turn, and came to unusually 
sanguine conclusions. Although Scotland, he pointed out, 
contributes by far the largest area of mountain land (includ- 
ing deer forests and grouse moors) above 1,500ft., yet rough 
grazings in large acreages come down to lower elevations 
in Scotland than they do in England and Wales, while in 
many parts of Scotland the amount of land above 1,50oft. is 
not excessive. In the northern half of the North Highlands, 
for instance, out of an area of rough grazings of about 
14 million acres, there is only 7 per cent. above 1,5o00ft., 
with 47 per cent. below 7ooft., and 46 per cent. between 
700 and 1,500ft. Most of this country is peaty and a fair 
proportion is on easy gradients. “‘ It is obviously capable 
of improvement,” says Sir George. “The summer 
grazing is healthy, though the stock-carrying capacity is 
low.” Of other parts of the country he writes: “ Bracken 
is excessive in many parts of the counties in question. At 
these low elevations even comparatively small areas of 
improved grass assume enormous relative importance.” 
Again: “ A fair proportion of this land is in steep slopes, 
but there is an abundance of tractable saddle-backs that 
afford admirable subjects for improvement.’”’ One more 
instance, this time of the Lammermuirs: “they consist 
in large measure of exceedingly tractable slopes, in clean, 
grassy vegetation, and afford great scope for radical 
improvement.” 

It may be said, and probably will be, that these are the 
estimates of an enthusiast; but there are a good many 
examples of improvement and reclamation already accom- 
plished. Sir George Stapledon himself would like to start 
with the Cheviots as an area upon which to launch extensive 
operations. ‘‘ Huge areas of this country could be ploughed, 
vast acreages could be roughed-up, while bracken occurs on 
easy slopes in large masses frequently amounting to hun- 
dreds of acres.” Dr. W. G. Ogg, Principal of the Macaulay 
Institute for Soil Research at Aberdeen, strongly supported 
Sir George’s general thesis when he put forward the view, 
a year or so ago, that, with suitable reclamation and develop- 
ment, the Western Highlands and the Western Isles are 
capable of building up a vast cattle-rearing industry, which, 
apart from anything else, would help to check the very 
undesirable drift of population from those regions. Like 
the Welsh authority, he declared that there are thousands of 
“worthless acres” which can be converted into good 
grazing land; and he further maintained that the cost of 
conversion would be very low. The Macaulay Farm was 
established ten years ago on one of the worst peat moors 
of the island of Lewis, and two years ago it was said to 
stand out “like a green oasis on the barren stretch of 
moorland.” In many places, especially in the islands, shell 
sand, which can be used instead of lime, is to be had for the 
carting, and the same is true of seaweed, a most useful source 
of potash and nitrogen. After such land has been reclaimed 
it grows good hay, pasture, silage, potataes and vegetables. 
The humid climate, which is admittedly unsuitable for the 
growing of cereals, is ideal for pasture ; and winter feed for 
the stock can be provided in the form of hay and silage. 
Modern developments in the production of concentrated 
feeding stuffs, in the form of artificially dried grass, open up 
possibilities of fattening as well as raising stock on food 
produced locally. Who, then, can deny that, with modern 
developments in motor traction, better implements, im- 
proved crop varieties and an increased knowledge of 
manuring, it would be possible to do a great deal in this way 
to check the depopulation of a very important part of this 
island? It will be well, then, to look at the question of 
“ ploughing-up ” in Scotland from a wider point of view 
than that of the growing of cereals in time of emergency. 
A long-term policy of grassland reclamation, on the lines 
laid down by Sir George Stapledon, is wanted badly enough 
in the wilder parts of England and Wales, but it is needed 
even more urgently in Scotland. 
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SCOTLAND CALLING 


T is, when one comes to think of it, curious that 
thousands of Britons (and others too) should plan their 
year in relation to the life-cycle of certain birds. ‘The 
value of the grouse to the community must run into 

millions of pounds. When it is adjudged to be sufficiently 
well-grown to be shot, railways put on special trains, empty 
houses are brought into commission, employment provided 
for innumerable ministers to the occupation of bagging the 
birds, and, on the great day, the labours of countless keepers, 
ghillies, road-makers, gun-makers, cobblers, and tailors, are 
put to the test. Leaning on one’s butt and looking at the grand 
prcspect of purple, cloud-dappled moors, emerald valleys 
and bright blue lochs, glinting and rolling to distant 
Schiehallion, Cairn Gorm or Cruachan, the cult of the 
grouse seems in no way unreasonable. An anticipation of 
the same sense of well-being is exhaled by an admirably 
produced brochure circulated by Scottish Airways which 
now link some of the previously least accessible spots to 
within an hour or so of Glasgow or Inverness. Barra and 
Benbecula have been little more than names even to most 
Scotsmen, yet now a three-hour flight will take one from 
Renfrew to North Uist or Perth to the Shetlands, and a 
mere fifty minutes to Isla, or from Inverness to Wick. 
Convenient as are these hops over traditional obstacles to 
the holiday-maker, they may be the difference between life 
and death to the islander in case of sickness. The air 
Ambulance has carried over 300 cases between January, 
1935, and January, 1939, without a mishap and in all 
weathers. 


THE CITY EXPLOSION 

HE cause of the subsidence and consequent explosion 

near St. Paul’s on Friday evening, just when thousands 
of Londoners were on their way to their holiday, has not 
been determined at the time of writing. But it has been 
suggested, with some authority, that it may have been due 
to disturbances of the subsoil by deep building foundations. 
The subsoil of the City is largely gravel through which 
noimally percolates a good deal of moisture. If this flow 
is interfered with, causing a patch of the soil to dry out, or, 
conversely, producing the effect of a dam so that the water 
accumulates, sooner or later a subsidence will take place. 
Attention to this danger has, been repeatedly drawn by 
the authorities of St. Paul’s, who urged the zoning of an 
area round the Cathedral in which no buildings above a 
restricted height (and therefore depth) would be allowed. 
It is significant that the excessively bulky Faraday House 
was built just below the area of subsidence a few years ago, 
znd further developments have taken place since. It is 
diffcult not to conclude that the disaster, which might 
easily have caused great loss of life, underlines the moral 
that further high buildings in the neighbourhood should 
be absolutely prohibited. Incidentally, while innumerable 
windows were smashed, those of a high building in Carter 
Lare, which must have caught the full blast of the explosion, 
but consist of glass reinforced with wire mesh, alone remain 
intact. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


A KING AND A CHAMPIONSHIP 

HEN King Charles II played at tennis Mr. Pepys 

rather grudgingly admitted that he played very well, 
but added that his courtiers’ flattery on the subject was 
“‘ beastly.” Whatever his precise merits as a player, we 
may doubt whether he would have hazarded his reputation 
in the tennis championship, had there then been such a 
thing, against the best amateurs of his country. That, 
however, is what the King of the Belgians did last week in 
the Amateur Golf Championship of Belgium, and not only 
against his own country’s players but also against some con- 
siderable invaders. The King duly won his first match 
and was only beaten at the nineteenth hole in the next round 
by a good golfer from Sunningdale, Mr. P. J. Clive. More- 
over, he seems to have been a little unfortunate at the end, 
for a gate most disloyally impeded him at the home hole, 
and his ball embedded itself in the ground at the nineteenth. 
Without emulating the courtiers of the seventeenth century, 
we may respectfully say “ Hard luck!” Last spring the 
King was going to play for the Old Etonians in the Halford 
Hewitt-Cup at Deal, but was prevented at the last moment 
by those tiresome things, political complications. On all 
accounts it is to be hoped that next year will be luckier. 


THE NUNS’ CLOISTER, 
QUATTRO SANTI CORONATI, ROME 
Low, hump-backed arches round a little court, bright sun, 
Blue sky, with black and white swallows dipping and flitting : 
In the cloister shadow a nun, 
Stately in white and black, steadfastly knitting : 
And in the midst, 
Among the fresh green of twelve orange trees, 
An old, square fountain carved with lions’ masks 
Where a brown bird basks, 
And stoops, and sips. 
The fountain, brimming, spills 
Single, slow, musical drips, 
Muted and measured as a distant bell. 
There is no other sound. 
Unbroken as the silence of the hills. 
H. M. Prescorr. 
GOURMETS BEFORE THE MAST 
ANCASHIRE hot-pot, bacon and eggs, and rhubarb 
tart were the dishes involved in the case that resulted 
last week in thirty of the crew of a liner being sent to prison 
for behaviour “ little short of mutiny ” at a South African 
port. ‘The men, who showed their distaste for the hot-pot 
by going ashore and thus threatening to hold up the departure 
of the ship, were only induced to return by the satisfaction 
of their demand for bacon and eggs instead, which suggests 
that there was little wrong with the ship’s arrangements for 
storing perishable foodstuffs! On a previous occasion 
there had been trouble over rhubarb tart. ‘This could be 
understood, no doubt, by some gourmets, had the complaint 
been “ rhubarb tart again!” But the objection was that 
‘“‘ portions ” were served and not complete tarts. Now, 
these fastidious seamen, who would not have got on well 
with Captain Bligh, for instance, undoubtedly carried their 
niceness too far when they went and remained ashore in 
defiance of orders ; but, in another sense, they are martyrs 
to a great cause. English cooking 2s a whole (we make no 
reflection on that of sea cooks in general or particular) 
is so indifferent precisely because the public is too good- 
mannered to make a fuss. A Frenchman will make vocifer- 
ous complaints on principle over his first meal in a new 
restaurant in order to ensure the cook taking trouble during 
his sojourn. In England we are brought up to consider it 
bad manners to comment on food; “ eat what is put in 
front of you, and be thankful ”’ is our puritanical injunction. 
Mischievous and probably unjustified as has been the 
agitation about the Militia’s food, the principle remains : 
Spare the cook and spoil the porridge ! 
SIMPLER ENGLISH 
} geal English people, while pitying the poor foreigner 
- wrestling with the spelling and pronunciation of our 
language, harbour a secret satisfaction that what cost them 
so much pains in their youth is not easily to be acquired 
by people of other tongues using some simple but subtle 
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short cut. Indeed, there are diehards who maintain that 
the labour of learning English is one of the privileges of 
knowing us, an attitude that was all very well in the days 
of a “ Little Englander”’ policy, but will hardly do when 
we are busily engaged in building up a Peace Front as far 
away as Russia and Turkey. And so yet another insular 
prejudice goes by the board with the appointment of a 
learned committee of the Economic Advisory Council to 
examine methods of teaching simplified English to 
foreigners. Of the various pocket editions of our language 
that have been produced, the one that has attracted by far 
the most attention is Mr. Ogden’s “ basic,’”’ which reduces 
English to a mere 850 words. It is all beautifully 
simple and logical, and can quickly be mastered by the 
foreign scholar, but the difficulty remains how to teach 
English people to speak and write basically themselves. 
Mr. A. P. Herbert gave, the other day, our twentieth century 
version of “ England expects every man to do his duty.” 
Substituting “‘ looks to” for “‘ expects,” Nelson’s was a 
“basic ” order, but after a century or more of journalistic 
corruption it is too much to hope that we can all be so 
“ basically ” direct to-day . 


A WAY ROUND CONWAY 
| igs the palmy days of Queen Victoria, Mr. Bostock, 
unable to get the large caravans of his travelling menagerie 
through the West Gate of Canterbury, applied to the Mayor 
and Corporation to have it pulled down. On that occasion 
the Gate was only saved by the Mayor’s casting vote, so 
evenly matched were the rival attractions of animals and 
antiquities in the Corporation’s collective breast. The 
Corporation of Conway is now faced with a similar problem, 
if for Mr. Bostock’s menagerie is substituted the Minister of 
Transport’s trunk road, though in these bureaucratic days 
the ultimate decision (after the County Council have had 
their say) is likely to emanate from Whitehall rather than 
Conway. As a walled town, and almost the only one not 
to have spread beyond its fortifications, Conway deserves 
very careful handling, if its charm is not to be spoiled. Since 
the town cannot be by-passed, the alternatives are to take 
the trunk road through the heart of the town or build a new 
one running along the waterfront. The County Council 
is in favour of the former, while the latter is the Minister’s 
plan, which is supported by most of the antiquarian and 
preservation societies. The Town Council’s own attitude 
seems almost as uncertain as that of Canterbury’s a century 
ago. Both plans have their advantages and disadvantages. 
Fortunately, there is no need for a hasty decision on the 
point, but, less fortunately, the Minister of Transport’s 
scheme necessitates the building of a new bridge alongside 
Telford’s famous suspension bridge, which, already con- 
cealed on one side by the railway bridge, will be hemmed 
in on the other as well. 


C.C.C.C. 

HE formation of the Central Council of City Civic 

Societies, with Lord Esher as Chairman, is not an 
addition to the number of amenity groups, but a federation 
of existing local societies for mutual aid and concerted 
action. It is intended to do for towns what the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England has done, with so 
large a measure of success, for the country. No one can 
question the need, even at this late hour, for some organisa- 
tion specifically directed to rallying resistance to the whole- 
sale destruction of notable architecture and historic associa- 
tions that is going on in every town. Sometimes this 
destruction is necessary, for replanning, rehousing, and to 
keep abreast of changing conditions. But in countless 
cases it is due to “ the avarice of business and the vandalism 
of the uneducated,” in Lord Esher’s words, and is contrary 
both to the best interests of the place and to the wishes of 
a majority of the inhabitants. Many towns already have 
societies of intelligent residents, but they can rarely bring 
pressure to bear in time to avert a threat. The Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, of which Lord Esher 
is also Chairman, and its offshoot the Georgian Group, 
will work in close collaboration. The “ C.C.C.C.,” it may 
be hoped, will succeed in permeating the actual councils 
of the local authorities with sensible moderation. 
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PORTLAND PLACE 

HE decision of the Ministry of Health to allow a block 

of offices to be erected in Portland Place may seem 
deplorable to those who have always regarded this noble 
street as sacrosanct. But it would be absurd to pretend 
that the Portland Place of to-day is wholly or even mainly 
residential, now that it contains among its residents such 
institutions as Broadcasting House and the headquarters 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. These may 
not be technically office buildings—the one being a cor- 
poration and the other a society—but both employ large 
staffs, who must sometimes wish that the exclusiveness of 
their address did not also exclude them from the usual 
transport facilities. ‘The London County Council show a 
praiseworthy concern for what they regard as the finest 
street in London ; in imposing their ban (which the Ministry 
of Health have now overruled) they argued that it was 
undesirable that Portland Place should become a street 
patrolled by *bus routes, “‘ and with cinemas, restaurants, 
Underground stations and everything else.” But, though 
the transformation of the old street and the disappearance 
of the Adam houses are both regrettable, the process has 
now gone too far to maintain the old exclusiveness. Cer- 
tainly let restaurants, cinemas and shops be kept out, but 
why should not buses be permitted ? Not everyone who 
lives or works in the new Portland Place can afford a taxi, 
and while its broad thoroughfare remains inviolable, the 
narrow Great Portland Street becomes more and more 
congested. 


COBBLER’S PRIDE 


Cobbler marked our pause, and hailed us: 
““Coolish day for time o’ year ! 

Aye—yon fuchsia comes from Devon, 

An’ the laylock’s Hertfordshire. 

Tom, he’m allays sendin’ rootlin’s 

He picks up down Norfolk ways ; 

Passon brings they wee rock-lovers 

Found on climbin’ holidays. 


““Ah! the lad’s-love grew at Mother’s 
Where my love an’ me first met ; 
Billy chose they bulbs at Lincoln, 
One’s a tulip nearly jet. 
Mam an’ me we’ve ’ad no chances 
Goin’ gaddin’ all around, 
Yet ye’ll find the sweets o’ England 
In our mite o’ garden ground.” 
DoreEEN IRELAND. 


BY ANY OTHER NAME? 

RAGRANT and varied of colour, sweet williams seem 

to be returning from strength to strength. A reminder 
that these favourites of the old-fashioned cottage garden 
were named after William Augustus, notorious in school 
history books as “ Butcher” Cumberland, provokes 
further reflection on the vanity of commemorative nomen- 
clature. The names of persons enshrined either in the 
Latin or the English names of flowers are quickly forgotten, 
and with fruits the same tendency obtains. We may 
possibly remember Sir Joseph Paxton when strawberries 
of that species are mentioned, and there is no mystery 
about Lloyd George raspberries, but who now thinks of 
Mr. Cox when he says “ Cox’s Orange Pippin” ? How 
many lovers of greengages even know that this fruit enshrines 
the name of Sir William Gage, who died scarcely two 
hundred years ago? The Californian Judge Logan, who 
lent his patronymic to the popular fruit of disputed ancestry, 
is already forgotten—though the loganberry’s sixtieth 
birthday has yet to be celebrated. The passing of one 
name, however, is surely to be regretted, even if it is only 
a name. A certain Captain Shaddock is credited with 
having introduced Citrus decumana (or a closely allied 
species) from the East to the West Indies, and to some of 
our grandparents a “ shaddock”’ signified a grapefruit. 
And why not shaddock now? Could any name be more 
deplorable or inapt than the American grapefruit? This 
fine citrus is in no respect like a grape, and, even if it were, 
“ grapefruit ” is tautological. 
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WILD HORSES OF AMERICA 


A ROUND-UP ON THE RANGE 
BY MOSTYN POLE 








(Above) A terrified bunch of “fuzztails”’ 
fleeing for safety in tbe Superstition 
Wilderness of Arizona. 

(Right) A sentinel of the wild-horse herd 


gives the alarm of danger. 


HE wild horses of the New World 

are a diminishing race, though once 

they roamed the vast area from the 

Rockies to the mighty Andean range. 

Europe contains but a few of them, 
though stray herds do exist in Swedish 
Lapland. In the United States, however, 
and more especially in Texas, Arizona and 
New Mexico, as well as in the North-west 
(Oregon and Washington), and Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho, these bands of wild 
horses still roam to and fro, uncertainly. 
State graziers and the Federal Ministry of 
Agriculture have no love for them, for if 
they could be destroyed or even trapped 
and broken to useful labour, precious pasture 
would be saved for cattle and sheep, and a 
possible taint of disease which they are apt 
to carry would be removed. 

A patient observer in the Rockies will 
often come upon families of wild horses 
feeding voraciously on steep slopes near a 
mountain stream. Here will appear ‘“‘ fuzz- 
tails’ of all sorts, from stocky ponies to 
formidable stallions well over sixteen hands, 
with tremendous loins and _battle-scarred 
faces. A stallion may have under his pro- 
tection over twenty mares and a few bunches 
of fillies and colts. With jet-black mane 
tossing in the breeze and superb head held 
high, the patriarchal sire seems well able to 
take care of his rather mixed clan! Suddenly 
his ears prick forward, then with a sharp 
snort he trots off, only to halt and hesitate. 
Again he hears the neigh of challenge, and 
now the great black beast spins round to 
drive his own brood into safety, as a powerful 
white rival trots on the scene with his own 
dozen mates or more. The duel that follows 
is as dramatic as any contest I have ever 
seen, from an elephant fight in Uganda to 
a main of cocks in Cuba or Peru. As the 
stallions prance closer in, they stamp furious 
hoofs and expand scarlet nostrils of rage. 
Then with stifled screams and squeals, with 
ears laid back and tails lashing, and long 
yellow fangs bared, each leaps at the other, 
kicking savagely. 
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Soon both stallions are dripping with sweat and blood. 
One may be of heavier build than his opponent, more swift and 
cunning in the piston-like exchanges. His foe may be quicker 
in the uptake and get a master-hold on throat or leg muscles. 
In one such battle I saw the white stallion slip on the dry grass 
and roll clean over with feet beating the air. In a flash his enemy 
was upon him, and with teeth and legs inflicted fearful punish- 
ment, until at last the stricken beast was able to regain his feet 
and shamble miserably away, while the victor gathered in all 
the mares of both families. 

These trials of strength can often be seen in empty regions 
of the United States. I remember an afflictive band of some 
three thousand ‘“ fuzztails’’ which haunted a strip of country 
between the Grand Canyon of Arizona and Utah’s lonely border. 
Here, as in the Rockies, stockmen have to contend with wolves 
and pumas, besides cattle-rustlers whose new methods with a 
motor car on the range must account for enormous losses every 
year. When petrol is cheap on the ranch, more and more farm 
tractors are bought on the hire-purchase system, and useful 
horses are then turned loose to “ go native’”’ at will. This they 
do with surprising ease, becoming even wilder than the outlawed 
mob they have joined. So the effective round-up is a serious 
affair ; it may occupy many days and upset all ranch and farmyard 
routine. Cowhands, owners and even State graziers now have 
to live in tents or portable shacks so small that “‘ you can’t cuss the 
cat without gettin’ yer mout’ full o’ fur!’’ The immediate task 
is to trail and trap a “ nuisance ’’ mob of wild horses that will 
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MOUNTED COWBOYS ROUNDING UP THE HERD. 


at least pay for the trouble. But they grow more and more 
difficult to ‘‘ run’ or even approach, so acute are their senses of 
sight and sound. At the faintest whiff of danger old warrior 
stallions will raise a shrill alarm, and then the entire cavalcade 
will swoop off blindly at breakneck speed, leaving swirling clouds 
of choky dust to mark their panic. 

Some strategic drives are costly. Aeroplanes are used as 
spotters and guides, and fifty or more poker-faced cowmen are 
engaged in the job, whose mounts are incredibly artful players 
of this tricky game. Presently the rattle and roar of ramshackle 
bombers begins in the sky, and the nervy phalanx of wild horses 
breaks ranks for a sudden rush. The signal is given by the leap 
of a sentinel, whose stiff mane, swishy tail and pawing fore legs 
can galvanise the whole four-footed horde into a mad rabble, 
kicking up clouds of dust which can be seen for miles in a painted 
wilderness of rocks. 

The chase may be done by relays of riders, who for sixty 
hours or more will force the pace without giving the fugitive herd 
time to feed or drink. Yet the system yields but few captives, 
and many of these must be weeded out as misshapen or vicious 
brutes of little use—even in the cauldrons of canning plants in 
Oregon! Hundreds more will drop and die of fatigue, others 
collapse in shivering fear after staggering into stone-walled corrals. 
All told, perhaps 700 head will be taken by the aircraft and cowboy 
round-up, and these may be old and in poor condition. I actually 
saw the horses in such an affair herded on towards Flagstaff, 
Arizona, whence they were passed on to Clovis, New Mexico. In 
this town stragglers of our band were auctioned to adventurous 
stockmen at an average of thirty shillings apiece. 
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The horses are not indigenous to North America, nor yet 
to the still emptier island-continent of Australia where they also 
abound. Since pioneer and Indian days they have figured bravely 
in the pictures and yarns of a Western frontier in the U.S.A. which 
was certainly “‘ wild’”’ till the Pacific Ocean stopped its march. 
Here in Europe the horse has been plentiful in all eras. Wild 
ponies, too, are still found in the two Mongolias, and to-day 
figure even on Chinese racecourses. 

Let me say a word about the dismal trade in canned horse- 
meat for export. I- know of one American firm which salted 
down 400,000 wild horses in factory cauldrons of the North-west. 
These in turn were packed in 50-gallon barrels for shipment to 
Holland and Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and the Baltic 
ports. Nocthing was wasted. Glue and oil, chick-feed, boots, 
shoes and baseballs—even crop-fertilisers and German sausage 
casings—all these products figured in that inglorious industry. 
To-day the Redmen of many reservations—especially the Yakimas 
of Central Washington—are clever hunters of the wild horse. A 
stirring sight it is to watch these wild-eyed and feathered braves 
spurring on their fleet cayuses at the heels of flying mustangs out 
of which these forlorn chiefs and people contrive to make a little 
extra money. 

It is only in such vast untouched regions that you will ever 
catch a glimpse of these bands of wild horses. The buffaloes 
have gone; Indians are clad in shoddy lounge suits. Only the 
wild horse herds remain. Sparsely populated though it is, the 
land area exceeds forty Great Britains! Even after the World 
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OVER 600 WERE TAKEN IN THIS SINGLE DRIVE 





War graziers of the North-west found these animals troublesome. 
The Armistice of 1918 gave a sharp fillip to labour-saving machines 
on the seven million farms of the United States. As a consequence, 
good horses were cast out to multiply at will as care-free recruits 
of the mustang herds. But depression came and grain prices 
dropped, so that farmers could no longer afford to buy liquid fuel 
for the newer mechanical aids they had acquired, often on the hire- 
purchase system. So demand arose again for horses to pull 
ploughs, haul water or be broken to harness for the daily chores 
of farm and field. Hence there were fresh raids upon “ free ”’ 
herds of horses which had known many seasons of liberty without 
a halter’s pull or a belly-band’s grip. 

It is hard to get a sight of the wild horse herds, since the 
faintest scent will set them off in furious flight. But sometimes 
from a bluff one may see the stallions leading their legions into 
safety in some mossy canyon, with a clatter of hoofs and a wild 
screaming, with flying manes and tails, and frightened eyes. 

When the horses are hunted by cowboys in relays, the “catch ”” 
is likely to be poor. The best specim:ns double off in escape, and 
must be taken later on in complex corrals built around much-used 
water-holes. On a smaller scale this is much the same system as is 
used to capture forest elephants in India and Burma. Very large 
and massive is the trap, with “‘ funnel ’’ fences for its converging 
wings. The first shock of alarm seems to light a trail of madness 
in the mobs of horses. Behind them gallop the hunters, yelling, 
hallooing, whirling rawhide whips with machine-gun cracks, even 
emptying stubby automatics into the sky. The whole thing develops 
sooner or later into an orgy well nigh hysterical, but it is soon over, 
leaving the men who have taken part in it limp and exhausted. 
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LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


I—THE ASSOCIATION’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 


A Government Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Sir William Dampier has recently been 
reviewing the whole question of land settlement 
in relation to the problem of industrial unemployment. 
Pending the publication of this report, these two 
articles written as a review of an investigation carried 
out by ** Country Life,” put before readers the prob- 
lems encountered and methods employed. 


CATTERED over the country from Northumberland to 

Sussex are to be found to-day estates belonging to the 

Land Settlement Association, which was formed some five 

years ago when “ Back to the Land” was vociferously 

recommended in certain quarters as a remedy for unem- 
ployment. As a general nostrum for social evils, indiscriminate 
land settlement failed to win approval, but it was not entirely 
ignored, and, while we have been looking in other directions, the 
biggest scheme of land settlement which this country has ever 
known has been quietly initiated behind our backs. For schemes 
have been set on foot not only by the Land Settlement Association, 
but also by the Durham County Council in England and by 
the Welsh Land Settlement Association in Wales. The task has 
been of exceptional difficulty because the Government desired 
that the settlers should, in the main, be selected from long- 
unemployed middle-aged men from the distressed areas, but even 
so a visit to any of the estates to-day will enable the curious to 
discover, possibly with some surprise, the measure of success 
which the Association has attained. The estates vary a good 
deal in size and in the nature of their farming activities, but 
in all of them to-day will be found a number of small holdings, 
varying from scores to hundreds, with stout and comfortable 
dwellings in which the north-country settlers and their families 
are grouped about a large central farm. 

A typical estate of this kind—it is actually the largest and 
contains some hundred and sixty holdings—is that at Sidlesham, 
in the Selsey peninsula a few miles south of Chichester. There 
will be found the settlers—some of them still in their training period, 
others already accepted as permanent tenants—engaged in pig 
and poultry keeping, in glasshouse work and in the raising of certain 
outdoor crops. Most holdings are provided with poultry and pigs, 
with a heated greenhouse and, in some cases, Dutch lights, as 
well as an acre or more of cultivations determined by the quality 
and nature of the land. The accommodation in the dwelling-house 
consists of three to four bedrooms, a living-room and a kitchen, 
a scullery and a bathroom. All houses are equipped with electric 
light and are surrounded by land suitable for a garden. It is not 
to be expected, of course, that all the unemployed who have 
“tried” a period of training are to-day established with their 
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families in their own farms. The faint-hearted and the dis- 
gruntled bulk largely in the Association’s records. But there are 
the rest, these hundreds of north-countrymen and Welshmen 
scattered over the different estates who have had the grit and 
determination to carry through their period of training and are 
now happily and busily engaged in an occupation for which, a 
few years ago, they had neither interest, aptitude nor skill. 

It will be simplest, before attempting to estimate the per- 
formance of the Association during the past five years, to say 
something first as to its scope and methods. The task handed 
over to the Land Settlement Association was of a limited and 
specialised nature. It was not given vast funds and told to go 
and enlist suitable recruits, who might be turned into flourishing 
small-holders, and thus solve the problems of rural labour. On 
the contrary, the Association’s field was narrowed from the first 
to a section of industrial workers (from particular parts of the 
country) who, apart from this attempt to put them on their feet, 
would have little chance, as a rule, of another day’s work. One 
must get this clear. The average settler to be found on the Associa- 
tion’s holdings at Sidlesham and elsewhere is not a healthy young 
man with a rural background, a farm worker’s training, and an 
almost thwarted desire to stay on the land. He is a townee of thirty- 
nine years of age, who has 3.5 children and has been out of work 
for over four years. He has little adaptability and often little 
ambition. It is perhaps natural that in many cases the dole has 
become for him a right of life against which all offers of employ- 
ment are measured. When he starts his period of training he 
talks about ‘‘ working for four bob a week”: 4s. being the extra 
allowance which he receives on the top of the ordinary dole. 

This being understood, a few figures will show the scale of 
the operations. Since these began, the Association has interviewed 
some 3,000 families, and by the end of May this year 4,045 people 
had been transferred to its estates. Of the men, 382 had become 
self-supporting tenants, and 484 were still under training. Of 
the 2,417 children, about 25 per cent. were over school age and 
the majority of these had found employment, about one-third of 
them on the land. In these preliminary years the Association 
has acquired twenty-five estates, with a total area of 11,000 acres. 
It has erected 1,083 houses, 1,168 glasshouses, 1,090 piggeries, 
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and has laid some twenty-five and a half miles of 
road. 

We may now turn to the methods by which 
the Association organises its estates. The main 
features are two. On each estate is a “‘ Service 
Depot,”’ which aims at providing for the small- 
holder services which would normally be enjoyed 
only by the large-scale producer. In order to 
achieve this, each depot has its own tractors and 
cultivation units, the services of which are available 
to settlers at cost. Similarly, there are poultry 
and pig rearing establishments and propagating 
holdings which serve the settlers in a like manner. 
‘The second feature is the unique system of central- 
ised buying and selling, devised by the Associa- 
tion, which enables the settlers to benefit from all 
the varied advantages of large-scale buying and 
selling and, at the same time, reap the benefits of 
their own individual efforts, for, under this scheme, 
no one man’s profits are affected by the success 
or failure of his fellow-settlers. This is a vital 
part of the Association’s scheme of settlement, and 
participation therein is compulsory. 

This scheme of centralised marketing not 
only benefits the settlers from the price angle, but 
enables the Association to control quality, to assist 
the inexperienced settlers in dealing with the many 
organisations which now apply to the purchase of 
and sale of agricultural commodities, such as 
Lime and Basic Slag Subsidy, Pig Marketing 
Board, Potato Marketing Board regulations, Dis- 
eases of Animals Orders, etc., and incidentally 
enables the settlers to devote the whole of their 
time and energy to the cultivation of their holdings. 
In connection with the scheme there is on each 
estate a fully organised packing-shed where all 
the products are properly packed and graded. 

The cost of establishing a holding of this 
type must necessarily be an important factor. In 
considering land settlement as part of a compre- 
hensive agricultural policy it is, however, necessary 
to differentiate between that part of it which would 
be necessary in any scheme of land settlement and 
that which is attributable to the fact that unem- 
ployed men without previous experience and 
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without capital are being accepted as settlers. The 
cost of the holding itself, including the land, the 
house, glasshouse, piggery, all roads and all sub- 
sidiary services amounts to an average of £940 
per holding. The settler pays a rent for this 
holding based upon the “‘ full fair rent principle ”’ 
of the Small Holdings Act, 1926. 

In the case of an unemployed man, further 
financial provision is necessary to provide the 
working capital, the equipment of the service depot, 
and the cost of training. 

It may, of course, be suggested that the 
expenditure involved by this method of solving 
a specialised problem of unemployment is un- 
reasonably high and not nationally justifiable. 
This, of course, is a matter for the Government 
to settle, and the policy of using land settlement 
as a means of dealing with industrial unemploy- 
ment is at the moment being examined by a Depart- 
mental Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Sir William Dampier, both from this and other 
points of view. The answer of the Association 
itself, however, would probably be threefold. 
It would say that the experimental stages of such 
an enterprise are necessarily costly and that the 
costs may be expected to diminish as the experience 
gained by trial and error is translated into per- 
manent practice and as the trading activities of 
the organisation on a centralised basis are ex- 
tended. With regard to the employment side of 
the matter, it has been estimated that a man of 
thirty-nine years of age who remains unemployed 
may cost the State between £1,500 and £2,000 in 
unemployment allowances before he draws his old 
age pension. There are, it may be pointed out, 
now on the Association’s estates, men who have 
already drawn over {£1,000 in unemployment 
money and might well draw another £2,000 if they 
had remained where they were. Perhaps equally 
important is the consideration that the damage to 
the social fabric which is being eradicated is diffi- 
cult to calculate in terms of money. In any case, 
it may be doubted whether it is yet possible to 
estimate the value of the Association’s work. No 
settler has been a tenant for much more than two 
years, and it may take a good deal longer to deter- 
mine how many of them are so fitted for and so 
much in love with their new work as to stick to 
it permanently. 
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COLONEL JAMES SEYMOUR OR SEAMER 


GOLDSMITH, BANKER, PENMAN, ENGRAVER AND COLLECTOR 
By WALTER SHAW SPARROW 


E died suddenly, aged about 
eighty-one, on Tuesday after- 
noon, January 23rd, 1738-39, 
when his lodgings were near 


Lincoln’s Inn, up Boswell 
Court in old Devonshire Street. 
His death was reported by the 


London Magazine: ‘Col. James Sey- 
mour, formerly an eminent banker, and 
a compleat master of the Pen and Pencil.” 
Almost the same words, with additions, 
were employed by the London Daily 
Post, January 24th, but the phrase 
‘banker in Fleet-street’’ was printed 
correctly ; and special attention was 
drawn to the dead master’s “fine 
Writings and admirable Drawings.”’ ‘“‘ He 
was an excellent judge in painting, and 
had been a great collector of curiosities. 
He has left only one son, Mr. James 
Seymour who is reckoned the finest 
draftsman in his way (of Horses and 
Hounds etc.) in the whole world. 

Intimate friends prepared for Colonel 
Seymour a funeral in keeping with his 
career in Fleet Street, for they buried 
him at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, in the 
body of the church, on January 27th: a 
mark of affectionate respect which he 
had earned by forty-one years in the 
parish, from 1694 to September, 1735, when he attended his last 
vestry meetings. His craft-studios and his home remained at 
the same place, named ‘‘ The Flower de Luce,.”’ at a corner of 
Mitre Court in Fleet Street, nearly opposite St. Dunstan’s. 

Living there with his family, he became well known to the 
art world of London, with Christopher Wren gloriously at the 
head of all. George Vertue said of him that “‘ he was a man of 
genteel conversation and an agreeable companion,” ‘“ always 
conversant with the nobles and virtuosi of his time,” cultivating 
“all lovers of painting, sculpture, and engraving, etc. . 
Seymour in 1702 was chosen Steward of St. Luke’s Club, and 
he became in 1711 a foundation member of England’s pioneer 
Academy, that selected Kneller to be its Governor. Next, I 
find that Seymour’s only son was a year older than tradition has 
related, for his christening was registered on August 1oth, 1701, 
at St. Dunstan’s. 

In this baptismal entry the family name is written phonetically, 
““Seamer’”’: ‘‘ James Seamer, son of James and Ann, in fleet 
streete.’’ This spelling the goldsmith and banker preferred for 
a long time, as we find it in signatures on his beautiful and original 
engraved prints, and also in a volume of MS. vestry minutes 
which has come down to us among other records of St. Dunstan’s 
parish, now preserved in the Guildhall Library, London. The 
volume ranges from 1701 to 1749. My subject is named in it 
here and there nearly always as James Seamer, as on April 2oth, 
1715, when he and Charles Lee are chosen church wardens. A 
few months later, December roth, J. S. is invited to do the work 
of both church-wardens, but he begs to be excused, offering to 
pay instead what the minutes call ‘‘ his reasonable fine’: a big 
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“Sold by of ioe Keble at the Turks head in Fleet Street. 
OF «ART’S MASTERPIECE: OR THE PEN’S GLORY,” 


Circa 1676 


sum then, £20. The meeting accepts the offer by vote, and 
James Seamer pays the money to the Rev. Mr. Jenks, who receives 
it for the parish. 

At a much earlier date, December 13th, 1698, J. S. paid £20 
with consent instead of accepting the duties of a parish officer. 

His attendance at vestry meetings began about April, 1717, 
and went on at intervals till he left the parish—after a financial 
crash. 

Father and son got entangled in debt ; then in June, 1736, 
‘a Commission of Bankrupt was awarded against James Seamer, 
of Fleet-street, London, Goldsmith and Banker,” and the news was 
advertised, as in the London Gazette (June 26-29). Assignees were 
soon appointed, and their work continued for a long time ; it out- 
lived the fallen banker. I have found a statement of the accounts 
at the Public Record Office under the date May 28th, 1741, when 
the assignees appealed for advice to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 
The debts in all totalled £2,024 8s. 10d. ; but the bankrupt estate 
had yielded money enough to pay seven shillings in the pound, 
and some more might be got. Humphry Trafford was the 
principal creditor, £1,685 ; then came a banker, Samuel Child, 
£170 4s. 3d., and Francis Gulston, £70. Four lesser creditors 
claimed £49 12s., £34 11s., £9 14s. 9d., and £5 6s. tod. As 
these legal papers do not say why and when the debts were con- 
tracted, I wonder whether they had their source in the after-effects 
of the South Sea Bubble. Malice in George Vertue believed that 
Colonel J. S. was ruined by his boy’s gaming, horse-racing and 
betting. Are we then to suppose that Humphry Trafford advanced 
£1,685 to pay a young artist’s debts ? 

Besides, there are reasons to believe that J. S. himself was a 
sportsman, for he put in his early prints 
a liking for animals and birds ; and he 
went on the Turf for a flutter when his 
son “ Jimmy” was a very small boy: 
not to encourage horse breeding, but to 
help his own art as a worker in precious 
metals by improving the prize cups and 
plates. The popularity of racing in 
England was important to goldsmiths 
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and silversmiths. 

J. S. (for a reason now unknown) 
chose Guildford for his Turf experiences, 
four consecutive years: 1702-03-04-05. 
As his aim was to stimulate the May 
meetings on Merrow Downs, the venture 
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was advertised, particularly in the London 
Gazette, and subscriptions for the big 
prize—a plate worth more than 120 
guineas—were to be paid to Mr. Seymour, 
Goldsmith, in Fleet Street, London. A 
year earlier, 1701, the principal prize on 
Merrow Downs was advertised as ‘‘ worth 
about £80,’ and contributors were in- 
vited ‘‘ to pay in their guineas to Mr. Keat, 
Goldsmith, at the Unicorn in the Strand, 
London, or to Mrs. Lawford at the White 
Hart in Guildford.” J. S., then, added 
forty guineas or more to the worth of 
the first prize. But in his fourth year, 
1705, the first prize was worth less, 
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“above 100 guineas’”’ being the words 
printed in the London Gazette (March 
22nd-26th, page 2, col. 2). 

An effort should be made to recover 
the gold and silver trophies designed and 
made by J.S. forthe Merrow Downs races ; 
and let us remember that the goldsmith- 
banker led his son into field sport, a 
point overlooked by George Vertue. 

Few critics know the excellent early 
prints that J. S. brought out when study- 
ing to be a master of penmanship and a 
spirited engraver. They were published 
as two Copy Books, “‘ Invented, Written 
and Engraven by James Seamer.” I 
know an impression of each of these very 
rare books, and three plates in each I 
have had photographed. The earlier one, 
‘‘Art’s Masterpiece : or The Pen’s Glory,” 
is in the King’s Library, British Museum. 
Its thirteen plates and title-page, 5 ins. 
by 7zins., with four pages of text, 
were printed for Samuel Keble at the 
Turk’s Head in Fleet Street, to be sold 
stitched, at One Shilling (equal to six 
or seven shillings now). In the Trinity 
term of 1676, June 12th, a publisher’s 
announcement was issued ; but the date 
of publication may have been somewhat 
later. J. S. was about eighteen in 1676, 
so the beauty of his earliest prints looks 
prematurely ripe. 

When about twenty-six he advertised 
his second Copy Book, choosing The 
Observator, Saturday, March 15th, 1683- 
84, page 2, col. 2: “A Compendium of 
all the Usual Hands written in England ; 
Performed according to the true genuine 
Freedom and natural Tendencie of the 
Pen. Invented, Written and Graven by 
James Seamer. . 

The Guildhall Library has a copy 
of this masterly work, a set of twenty-two 
plates and title, vins. by 113ins., all 
joyously free and inventive. Note the 
animation with which a number of twirl- 
ing, happy lines evolves into a bear, or a 
lion, or a greyhound chasing a hare; it 
comes from a merry triumph over tech- 
nical risks in a rapid use of engraving 
tools. The earlier book has in it a horse 
running, and a swan put within an 
initial O. 

Another various thing in the life- 
work of J. S. concerns the publicity that 
he gained for his shop and bank by allow- 
ing his name to appear in advertisements 
for lost jewels and plate, either to make 
known one of his ‘‘ new creations,” or 
because a client of his had lost the object 
advertised. I have collected from London 
newspapers a dozen or so examples. 
Here is one from the Daily Courant, 
Monday, April 26th, 1703 (page 2, col. 2) : 


Lost on Friday evening last, being the 23rd 
of this instant April 1703, in Pell Mall, or 
in Denmark Street St. Giles, a Gold Watch- 
Case, grav’d all over, the rim pierc’d through 
and lin’d with sky-colour’d silk. Whoever 
brings it to Mr. James Seymour at the 
Flower de Luce in Fleet-street, goldsmith, 
shall have a guinea reward. 


In The Post Boy, November 2itst-23rd, 
1706 (page 2, col. 2): 

Dropt, Nov. 2oth 1706, in St. James’s Park, 
within 30 yards of the Bird Cage, a Ring 
with a Brilliant Diamond weighing between 
5 and 6 grains, with Ten Small Ones set 
round it. If the person that took it up 
will bring it to James Seamer, goldsmith, 
at the Flower-de-Luce in Fleet-street, he 
will receive a reward of Five Guineas. Or 
if offer’d to be sold, pawned or valu’d, pray 
stop it, and give notice as above, and you 
shall have the said Reward. 


One more example, this time from 
the London Gazette, December 14th to 
18th, 1714 (page 2, col. 2). It concerns 
a Deal Box with a picnic of Plate in it 
lost from a Waggon between Epsom and 
London, November 26th, 1714: ‘If 
offered to be sold, or otherwise, pray 
stop them and the Party, and give notice 
to Mr. James Seamer, Goldsmith, in 
Fleet Street and you shall have 5 guineas 
Reward. 
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3.—_TITLE PAGE OF «A COMPENDIUM OF ALL THE USUAL HANDS 


WRITTEN IN ENGLAND” (1684) 
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4 and 5.—PAGES FROM JAMES SEAMER’S «COMPENDIUM ” 


Figs. 3, 4 and 5 are from the copy in the Guildhall Library, by permission of the Librarian. 
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COURTEENHALL-—I 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


The Seat of Major-General 
SIR HEREWARD WAKE, Bt. 





August 12th, 1939. 


Built between 1791 and 1793 by Sir William Wake, ninth Baronet, who employed 
Samuel Saxon as his architect and Humphry Repton as his landscape adviser. 


N the eighteenth century, as perhaps still to-day, opinions 

of the Northamptonshire countryside varied widely accord- 

ing to tastes and outlook. What seemed a paradise to 

the fox-hunter and stock-raiser found little favour in the 
eyes of the landscape gardener, so that while Arthur Young, 
with the farmer’s practical vision, could be moved to ecstasies 
by the sight of a Northamptonshire pasture, his contemporary, 
Humphry Repton, noted a general “ want of beauty.” “ The 
face of the County of Northampton is certainly not picturesque, 
few hunting countries are so,” he wrote ; but the defect is due 
less “ to the shallow soil or natural shapes of the surface ” than 
to the farmers’ “ bad habits of lopping trees and ridging up 
the ground.” Not but what, in Repton’s hands, things were 
susceptible of “‘ improvement.” What natura! beauty there was 
could be enhanced, deformities could be softened ; for Repton, 
as for his predecessor, Brown, there were always “ capabilities.” 

Among the Northamptonshire landowners who availed 
themselves of Repton’s services was Sir William Wake of 





Copyright 


Courteenhall. The estate had come to his family in Charles II’s 
days, but the Wakes had been seated in the neighbourhood long 
before that, their association with the county going back con- 
tinuously to the twelfth century. It was in the early seventeen 
nineties that Sir William Wake, the ninth baronet, decided to 
re-build his family home. Repton was called in to advise and 
collaborate with the architect, Samuel Saxon, and Courteenhall, 
as it is to-day, in the ensemble of house, park and stables, is the 
fruit of their partnership. It was Repton’s custom, after taking 
any estate in hand, to compile a record of the improvements 
in what he called a “ Red Book,” illustrated by delightful 
water-colours, sometimes provided with flaps to show the 
effect “‘ before ” and “ after.” The “‘ Red Book ” for Courteen- 
hall has been carefully preserved in the library, and what was 
done is summed up in the two versions “old” and “ new ” 
which are reproduced in Figs. 2 and 4. 

In the “ Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening ” 
Repton classes Courteenhall among “ those places which may 
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. « Coury Life” 
1.—THE GARDEN FRONT, FACING SOUTH-EAST, WITH A NEW FORMAL LAY-OUT 
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2.—WATER-COLOUR FROM REPTON’S «RED BOOK,” SHOWING THE OLD HOUSE IN THE HOLLOW 
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3.—THE GREAT STABLE BLOCK ON THE HILL. Circa 1750 






































Copyright 4.—FIG. 2 WITH THE FLAP TURNED DOWN, SHOWING THE NEW HOUSE ‘* Country Life” 
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5.—DETAIL OF THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


be called Creations,” by which he meant an estate where a new 
house was built and an entirely new plan made for the grounds, 
as contrasted with mere “ improvements,” where house and 
grounds were altered or the grounds adapted to an existing 
building. Among his “ creations ”—‘‘ the number is necessarily 
small ’”’—Repton instances Buckminster, Dulwich Casino, and 
The Grove, Southgate ; in each of these cases, however, he 
was not responsible for the actual design of the house, as, with 
his son’s assistance, he claims to have been, for instance, at 
Scarisbrick and Panshanger. His system of working is well 
illustrated in the Courteenhall Red Book. The various con- 
siderations are methodically set out under such heads as 
*“* Character,” “ Situation,” ““ The House,” “Approach,” “ Views 
from the House,” “‘ Farm Buildings,” “‘ Water,” “ Offices.” 
There is also a separate section with coloured plan devoted to 
“The Flower Garden.” 

From _ his 
general strictures 
about the North- 
amptonshire land- 
scape Repton 
handsomely ex- 
cepts the park of 
Courteenhall, 
which he describes 
as that “ beauti- 
fully shaped 
ground.” Lying 
some five miles 
south of North- 
ampton, off the 
road to Stony 
Stratford, it covers 
the northern slope 
of a ridge that 
runs eastward to 
Salcey Forest 
with views look- 
ing over the valley 
of the Nene. The 
approach is by a 
long drive, which, 
after passing 
through a straight 
avenue ‘of limes, 
curves in true 
Reptonian fashion 
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6.—THE ENTRANCE TO THE LIBRARY ON THE 
NORTH-EAST SIDE 
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Built of local limestone with Weldon stone dressings 


round the side of a wood before disclosing the house. The 
ground slopes away from the house on three sides owing to a 
depression running back behind it and separating it from the 
farther knoll to the south-east on which the church and village 
stand. The old house lay in this hollow, as Repton’s drawing 
shows (Fig. 2). His choice of the new site was skilfully chosen 
both for aspect—there are views on three sides—and in relation 
to the already existing stables. The main front faces north- 
west, but all the principal rooms are on the far side, looking 
south-east over the park to the belts of trees on the horizon, 
out of which the church tower rises, a conspicuous object. 
Before considering the house more closely, something 
must be said of the one it superseded, and of those who built 
and lived in it. It was an Elizabethan building, and Bridges, 
the county historian, tells us that it bore the date 1580 on its 
porch. Repton’s drawing, however, shows it to have undergone 
alterations, 
perhaps in 
Charles II’s time. 
In the Middle 
Ages, right up to 
the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries, 
the manor had be- 
longed to Lenton 
Priory, near Not- 
tingham, to which 
it had been granted 
by William 
Peverel, its owner 
when Domesday 
Book was com- 
piled. In 1571 
Queen Elizabeth 
leased Courteen- 
hall to Richard 
Ouseley, a Clerk 
of the Privy Seal, 
who before his 
death bought the 
estate outright. 
It was he who 
builtthe old house, 
setting his initials 
and those of his 
wife on the porch. 
Richard Ouseley 
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7.—SIR SAMUEL JONES’ SCHOOL (1680) 


was followed by his son, Sir John, and his grandson, Richard, 
but the latter sold the property in 1647 to Timothy Middleton 
and Thomas Thynne, from whom it passed shortly afterwards 
to Sir Samuel Jones. 

The new owner was the son of a London merchant. He 
became a Shropshire gentleman and was Sheriff of that county 
in 1663 ; but he also invested in property in Northamptonshire, 
perhaps in order to have a half-way house to town, and it was 
at Courteenhall that he chose to be buried. His death occurred 
in 1672, and, as he left no children, he bequeathed his North- 
amptonshire lands, together with his manor of Waltham Cross, 
to his sister’s grandson, Samuel Wake, fifth son of Sir William 
Wake, third baronet, of Piddington. Sir William was a neigh- 
bour, and his boy, Samuel, seems to have been named after 
his great-uncle, who was perhaps his godfather. The only fly 
in the ointment was that he had to assume the surname of Jones. 
By a special re- 
mainder, on the 
death of Samuel 
Wake-Jones with- 
out legitimate 
heirs, the property 
passed in 1713 to 
his nephew 
Charles, younger 
son of his elder 
brother, Sir 
Baldwin. Charles 
Wake-Jones died 
in 1740, and 
Courteenhall again 
went to a nephew, 
who in 1749 suc- 
ceeded his grand- 
father as sixth 
baronet. When he 
died childless in 
1755, both estate 
and_ baronetcy 
passed to a cousin, 
William Wake,son 
of the Rev. Robert 
Wake, Dean of 
Bocking, who was 
the fourth of the 
third baronet’s 
five boys. Since 
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8.—COURTEENHALL VILLAGE. 








that time Courteenhall has descended continuously from 
father to son. 

Either Charles Wake-Jones or his nephew will have been 
responsible for the fine block of stables which stands on the 
ridge to the south of the house (Fig. 3). What was presumably 
its predecessor appears in an old painting in the dining-room ; 
it is by an unknown artist, and shows a dashing, though perilous- 
looking, kind of phaeton and six black horses being got ready 
for the drive (Fig. 9). ‘The new stables were built on so grand 
a scale that they must have appeared far more important than 
the old house. It is a magnificent pile, the long fagade being 
broken by twin towers and a central pediment beneath which 
is the archway leading into the yard. When Repton came to 
advise on the site of the new house, he found the size of this 
stable block a difficulty. “To make it (as a stable doubtless 
ought to be) subordinate to the mansion would have required 
: a palace too large 
for any situation 
that accords with 
the true character 
of the place.” 
His solution of 
the problem was 
partly to screen 
the building by 
planting trees in 
front of it. 

The building 
of the new house 
covered the years 
1791 to 1793. Sir 
William Wake had 
succeeded in 1785 
as a boy of seven- 
teen, so that he 
embarked on the 
undertaking soon 
after coming of 
age. So far as 
the house was 
concerned Repton 
claims to have ad- 
vised on thestyle of 
the building as well 
as on its site and 
aspect; he rejected, 
instance, a 
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symmetrical composition with balancing 
wings, because the site chosen did not 
admit of it, but “ absolutely required the 
kind of house with three fronts which 
has been adopted.” In the circum- 
stances a single office block was built on 
the least conspicuous side, the south- 
west, between the house and plantations. 
Beyond this point Repton’s responsi- 
bilities ceased, and for the design of 
the building it is to his “ ingenious 
friend Mr. Saxon” that the credit 
belongs. 

A pupil of Sir William Chambers, 
Saxon a year or two earlier had designed 
the Old Infirmary at Northampton, 
and it was probably through that com- 
mission that he attracted the notice of 
Sir William Wake. He died com- 
paratively young, or he might have 
risen above the obscurity which has 
surrounded him, for his work at 
Courteenhall shows him to have been 
an architect of very considerable ability. 
It is, however, in the interior, which 
will be illustrated next week, that his 
skill and originality are most clearly 
shown. The exterior is in the severe 
and sober manner of the time that so 
often verges on dullness. A three-storey 
cube, with flattened pediments on the 
two main fronts, it is built of a local creamy limestone with 
greyer Weldon stone used for the base, the horizontal band 
above the ground storey and the cornice. On the entrance front 
(Fig. 5) the ground-floor windows are recessed under segmental 
arches, and a wider arch spans the doorway and its two flanking 
windows set between pillars of the Tuscan order. The cornice 
of the entablature which these pillars support is ingeniously 
carried across the centre of the front to unite the three bays, 
and breaks out again in the cornices of the side windows, which 
had to be kept unusually high. Both here and on the north-east 
front, where the central feature is a pedimented doorway 
approached by two shallow flights of steps (Fig. 6), the detail is 
all of great refinement. On the garden front (Fig. 1) the same 
recessed treatment is adopted for the ground floor, but here the 
three central windows, lighting the drawing-room, have pairs of 
Ionic columns introduced below the arches. 


9. 
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10.—THE ENTRANCE TO SIR SAMUEL JONES’ 
SCHOOLROOM 
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GETTING READY FOR A FAST DRIVE 


An old sporting picture by an unknown artist 


Repton left the immediate surroundings of the house 
unplanted, and on his plan all on the south and east sides is 
marked as “ dressed lawn.” But the tenet of his dav that 
“a flower garden is too formal an object to occupy the principal 
view from the windows ” has long ceased to find acceptance ; 
to our eyes a house rising out of parkland appears too stark an 
object without some sort of transition. The south-east front 
of Courteenhall acquired a parterre in Victorian days, but this 
has been swept away by Sir Hereward and Lady Wake, and 
a very charming formal lay-out substituted, with low yew hedges 
and a rectangular pool. Colour is introduced by beds of cat- 
mint and petunias, and flowers planted in boxes arranged 
round the pool. The lead vases, which go very happily 
with the character of the house, came from Buckhurst. Repton, 
while frowning on a garden so close to the windows, permitted 
one at a discreet distance, and on his plan shows a partly formal 
lay-out, with a “ parterre for flowers in small beds,” a “ corbeille ” 
and “ reposoirs,” all well screened by shrubbery. It is doubtful 
whether this garden was ever carried out. He also had 
unexecuted schemes for ponds in the lower part of the park 
and for a pair of lodges at the beginning of his winding 
approach. 

West of the house beyond the plantation is Sir Samuel 
Jones’ school (Fig. 7), a most charming example of local mason’s 
work of Wren’s age. Sir Samuel left an annuity of {100 to 
maintain a schoolmaster and usher, and {500 for the school 
building and master’s house. This “ Musarum domicilium,” 
as an inscription over the doorway records, was “‘ for the free 
education of the neighbouring youth up to four miles round.” 
The schoolroom was built in 1680; in the pediment over the 
doorway is a fine cartouche with Sir Samuel’s arms (Fig. 10). 
The centre portion of the group was a farmhouse, which was 
adapted for the master’s dwelling, and the wing on the left 
was for the usher. The buildings are of roughly dressed lime- 
stone with orange ironstone used for quoins, doorways and 
windows. Though the old foundation came to an end in the 
nineteenth century, the wing on the left is still used as an infants’ 
school. The schoolroom, which retains its old desks ranged 
round the walls, has been carefully restored and is now used 
as a village hall; behind, Sir Hereward has built a pavilion 
adjoining the playing field. 

In the church, which with the village lies away to the east 
of the house, there is a large marble monument to Sir Samuel 
Jones, with kneeling figures of the Knight and his first wife ; 
it has been ascribed by Mrs. Esdaile to William Stanton of 
Holborn. ‘There is also a table tomb to Richard Ouseley, the 
builder of the old house. His first wife being a Partridge and 
his second a Wake provided an opportunity for a typical punning 
epitaph. The village consists of a charming group of stone 
and thatch-roofed cottages (Fig. 8). Our photograph was taken 
before reconditioning had begun to bring them into conformity 
with the new Housing Acts. By making use of the grants for 
rural workers’ cottages, Sir Hereward has been able to preserve 
the whole village, and the work is being carried out by his own 
men under his personal supervision. ARTHUR OSWALD, 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


‘“ JANE WENT TO PARADISE 


Jane Austen and Her Art, by Mary Lascelles. 


Press, tos. 6d.) 


(Oxford University 


O be eternally written about is one of the surest tests 
of genius, and Jane Austen passes it triumphantly. But, 
also, to love Jane is the only key to understanding her, 
and Miss Lascelles makes it clear, in many a quiet touch, 
that she possesses that key. 

She loves the woman as well as the author: a fact that by 
no means goes without saying. For much has been made of those 
three or four passages in Jane Austen’s letters that are malicious, 
and they have been accepted too widely as proof that she herself 
was a disagreeable character. But, as Miss Lascelles justly 
remarks, any of us would be lucky against whom, after death, 
no more than three or four such sentences could be cited, while 
the evidence of Jane’s relatives and friends to the contrary is 
decisive. 

Jane Austen’s new interpreter goes on to an analysis of her 
subject’s life, reading, response to reading, style and narrative 
art. She brings to it all that quickness of perception which 
alone can illuminate an author so quickly perceptive herself. 
Nor is she afraid to criticise previous critics, chiefly by examples 
from ‘‘ work of so fine a texture as Jane Austen’s, where so much 
is missed by so brief a failure of attention.” Such a failure she 
is able to prove, for instance, against Mr. Herbert Read, who quotes 
a passage from “‘ Persuasion ”’ as evidence of Jane Austen’s inability 
to compass serious emotional writing. But it is no such evidence ; 
it is only evidence that Mr. Read has not given their due weight 
to just five words which show the author’s intention to have been 
not emotion, but irony. 

Not only such groups of words, but 
and a thing not seen with the eyes’ give Miss Lascelles all that 
she needs in the way of pointers. So she brings fresh light and 
colour to well known passages by examining with fine-drawn 
skill the ‘‘ delicacy of intimation” that is one of Jane Austen’s 
secrets of success, ‘‘ that unemphatic treatment of idiosyncrasy ” 
which Miss Lascelles calls “‘ low relief.” 

A valuable part of this book is its insight into Jane Austen’s 
development as an artist. 'Too often it is assumed that she was 
miraculously in full command of her medium from the beginning ; 
we are shown here that it was, as ever, practice that made perfect. 
And yet another acute passage reveals Jane Austen’s native 
sympathy—a sympathy suppressed as she grew older—‘‘ with 
life in its abundance.” We see instantly the truth of Miss 
Lascelles’ remark that “‘ Chaucer would have understood 
the gusto in Mrs. Norris’s malice or Mr. Collins’s folly.” 

One of the most attractive things about Miss Lascelles is 
her scrupulous endeavour to keep the limelight on her subject 
and to remain in shadow herself. After writing, for example, 
of the pleasures of re-reading Jane Austen, she adds with sudden 
misgiving, ‘‘ But if we speak too volubly of this pleasure we may 
seem to be playing a private game, and so make enemies, not for 
ourselves—which would not matter—but for her.” 

There is no need of that misgiving. The whole book brings 
out the fact noted by Katherine Mansfield: ‘that every true 
admirer of the novels cherishes the happy thought that he alone 
—reading between the lines—has become the secret friend of 
their author.” 

All Jane Austen’s friends are lovers ; 
when he wrote, in ‘“‘ Jane’s Marriage ”’ 


“the shade of a word 








all feel as Kipling felt 


Jane went to Paradise : 
That was only fair. 


Among the many books written about Jane Austen, this is 
one, emphatically, that could not be spared. 


Life’s a Circus: Some Reminiscences, by 
(Longmans, Green, 12s. 6d.) 

AS a rule, people who write reminiscences are merely making creditable 
arrangements to put themselves decently on the shelf at the close of 
their public careers. This simply cannot be true of the scintillating 
young author of ‘“ Red Waggon,” and illustrates yet again perfectly 
delightfully the puckish streak in one of the finest artists writing English 
outside America to-day. Lady Eleanor Smith’s early training as a 
modern journalist taught her to paint vivid picture stories without the 
waste of a comma, but she retains the grace and cunning of a nineteenth- 
century master. A vivid cavalcade of reminiscences reels like a news- 
film picking from a wide choice of joyous things, such as the Forest of 
Soignes, the teaching of Shakespeare, the Circus, the Balkans, Southern 
Spain, and exciting people like gangsters, lion-tamers, and her famous 
father, who hardly appears a hero to his daughter—herself, by her own 
showing, akin to the matchless race of English women who down the ages 
have roamed an incredulous world labelled ‘“‘ mad.” In fact, so brilliant 
that one cannot help regretting that one so clever, so able, so vital, 
should appear satisfied with the child-like inefficiency of the people 
she so much admires—the gipsies. Probably the carefreeness and 
extravagancies are more than a trifle overdrawn as in a magnificent, 
flamboyant, provocative, unsettling baroque design. Anyhow, the 
result is as alluring as a Goya and the technique of applying colour by 
means of a fountain-pen used with the finesse of a camel’s hair at the 
speed of ciné shots, makes “ Life’s a Circus ” as welcome a picture to 
lighten the gloom of to- day as anything I have read recently. ee 


Lady Eleanor Smith. 


"—BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


My Kingdom for a Horse, by Margaret Leigh. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS is a good book for anybody to read, but particularly all horseback 
tourers. It is encouraging in that it shows that long rides can be 
done without undue training and preparation beforehand, and without 
specially selected and expensive horses. It is the plain unvarnished 
tale of a ride from Cornwall to the Scots Border, a journey of 560 odd 
miles which was accomplished in thirty-six days. The author started 
with a companion and a pack-horse, both of whom she discarded half 
way, riding on alone on her companion’s pony, one horse therefore 
covering the whole distance. When they had the pack-horse the 
travellers camped out, but on the latter half of the journey the author 
depended on hotels and inns. The horses slept out in fields, grazing 
being only once refused. The book takes the form of a day-to-day 
diary of travel written in the past tense, a slightly risky proceeding 
which comes off thanks to Margaret Leigh’s laconic but expressive 
style and her stern sense of economy. Being a farmer, she was able 
to note the conditions on the land as she went along, and the book 
provides, among other things, an interesting cross-sectional view, as 
it were, of English farming. Many riders early in September will be 
taking part in the Country Lire and Riding Hundred-mile Ride to 
Bulford Camp. Routes and stabling are provided, and everything is 
done to make them as comfortable as possible, and the experience of 
cross-country riding to be gained from the event is valuable. Never- 
theless, they and every other prospective rider will do well to read this 
book, for it is the real thing, a complete tour from start to finish with 
no drawback concealed, no pleasure overlooked, and a good exposition 
of the art of fending for yourself. C. E.G. H 
Majorca. The Diary ofa Painter. Written and illustrated by Francis 
Caron, edited by Paul Frischauer. (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) 

THIS being the diary of a painter, it is what we should expect so far 
as an appreciation of Majorca is concerned—that is, an occasional vivid 
verbal sketch of an isolated scene, with no attempt to convey an impression 
of the whole place. The author, we gather, could never have seen 
it whole, but only in small bits to be drawn and painted. But his 
sketches are so good that anything else may be forgiven. Whether it 
is a tiny landscape, the interior of a peasant’s cottage, one of the artist’s 
girl friends (of which there is verbally too much), or just a few lines 
from his sketch-book, they are wholly delightful. Whether the author 
will ever succeed as a writer may be doubttul, but as to his artistic career 
there is no doubt. He says he will not discuss his philosophy, but he 
lapses into it. “A drawing which does not come from the wish to note 
something remarkable seems to me empty and without meaning, like 
small talk. There is always a conflict between a desire to learn and the 
desire to paint a ‘picture.’ . ‘ The artist must put nature 
above any individual technique or - style.’ ] 











The Last Days of Henri Quatre, by Heinrich Mann. 
Warburg, 93. 6d.) 

THE brother of Thomas Mann is becoming known to the English 
public in his own right. This historical novel is a continuation and 
conclusion of his last one. It is a tapestry on which the times with 
which it deals are displayed in rich profusion, and is scholarly but not 
ponderous. Enlightenment and brute savagery in statecraft, devotion 
and treachery in friendship, fidelity and inconstancy in love, jostle one 
another as they do in all ages, and are made vivid to us, and moving. 
Moreover, poignant interest is given to the book by our knowledge of 
the author’s circumstances. Not from the times of Henri Quatre, 
but from his own day and out of bitter personal experience has the 
author learnt the full force of such matters as these: ‘‘ Persons whose 
power is arbitrary never hear the truth.” ‘ Tolerance ; 
respect for conscience and for life, was very perilous to oppressors.” 
‘“Tt seemed impossible that human beings could be more cruel than 
wild beasts.” ‘This full, well documented novel is carefully translated 
by Mr. Eric Sutton, and makes a fine picture of a king with whom 
“his people came first: and they were nearest to his heart when they 
were poor.” Vv... Ff. 


(Secker and 


The Man He Was, by Susan Gillespie. (Geoffrey Bles, 7s. 6d.) 

RICHARD ANNING, a famous novelist and dramatist, died suddenly 
at one of his own dinner-parties. When his best friend came to write 
his obituary notice he realised how little he knew of the man, even 
though he was the sole executor of his will. And when that will was 
made public it revealed a tantalising glimpse of a secret life; for his 
whole fortune was left to an apparent stranger, Marion Lacey, his wife 
and daughters being completely ignored. Whether his friends ever 
learnt the truth we do not know, but happily the reader does learn, 
after that bold and tantalising opening, of the secret life and love and, 
shall we say, salvation of Richard Anning in a tale that begins in the 
West Indies at the beginning of the War when an island revolt throws 
him across the path of Marion Lacey in fantastically tragic circum- 
stances. Meeting again in Malaya years after these two waifs of destiny 
begin a love affair, a thing of fluctuating moods and emotions, of ecstasy 
and frustration, told with power and sympathy, which only ends with 
Anning’s death where the tale began. ‘‘ The Man He Was” reminds 
us how superficially we know each other and what deep obscurity 
shrouds the real thoughts and motives of each human soul. Miss 
Gillespie writes with a sensitive touch and sure sense of character and 
drama, which make this book good reading indeed. C..E.G. i. 


Murder is Easy, by Agatha Christie. (Crime Club, 7s. 6d.) 

MURDER may be easy, but not as easy as all that; the murderer in 
Mrs. Christie’s new book took so many chances that only the phenomen- 
ally long-armed coincidence could cover them all. And I think Mrs. 
Christie has not played her readers fair in the matter of motive in 
this tale of a series of murders in the traditional quiet country village. 
Murders in real life are nearly all for love or money ; in detective fiction 
we have agreed to admit also the long-cherished revenge, the altruistic 
murder, the so-called ‘“ honour-slaying’”’ and various other motives 
more or less likely ; but a motive there must be, otherwise the writer 
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has a most unfair advantage over the reader in this game of skill. Mrs. 
Christie has gone perilously near the murder-for-fun or homicidal 
maniac theme in ‘‘Murder Is Easy.”’ Luke Fitzwilliam, a retired 
policeman from the Mayang Straits, meets an old lady in a train who 
tells him that wholesale murder is going on in her village; he sub- 
sequently reads that she has been run over, and that a man whom 
she mentioned as the probable next victim has in fact died. So he 
takes on the job of tracking down the killer of Wychwood-under-Ashe, 
and finds some queer specimens there—Lord Whitfield, the newspaper 
magnate ; Bridget Conway, his enigmatic fiancée ; an unpleasant antique- 
dealer who dabbles in black magic ; and the usual doctors, vicars and 
elderly spinsters. It is impossible not to enjoy Mrs. Christie’s light 
touch and amusing dialogue ; but her faithful admirers are entitled to 
feel slightly cheated by her plot. A. ¢ 


Hills of the South, by S. P. B. Mais. (Southern Railway, 2s.) 

ALL the sensible people, and there are many of them to-day, who like 
walking will be grateful to the Southern Railway for publishing this 
book, which describes sixteen walks among the South Downs. It 
will rejoice the hearts of many readers to hear that, having described 
the qualities that endear a real hill to us—‘‘ pure air, natural beauty, 
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complete quietude and communion with sky and earth uninterrupted 
by human obstruction ””—Mr. Mais goes on to assure us that “ there 
are at least a thousand such hills within fifty miles of London.” Several 
of his chapters end with comments on the fact that in so many miles 
he did not pass a human habitation or cross a road, and in one case he 
warns the walker to carry his own necessary refreshments, as he will 
find nowhere to buy any. This book has numbers of very striking 
illustrations, amusing maps in the “ Here are Dragons ”’ tradition by 
Miss Helen Marshall, and landscapes boldly simplified and full of 
character by Miss Audrey Weber. All are reproduced in colour, and 
altogether the book is a remarkably good bargain and likely to give 
pleasure to a very large public. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

THE DEFENCE OF FRANCE, by Edouard Daladier (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) ; EARTH’s GREEN MANTLE, by Professor S. Mangham (English 
Universities Press, 10s. 6d.); It’s AN OLp ScotrisH Custom, by 
Francis Drake Carnell (Davies, 8s. 6d.); SKETCHES FROM MAoriI- 
LAND, by Hamilton Grieve (Hale, 5s.). Fiction : EVERYTHING WILL BE 
BETTER TO-MORROW, by Annemaria Selinko (M. Secker and Warburg, 
7s. 6d.); JONATHAN North, by J. L. Hodson (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.). 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE CROWD PROBLEM 


VER since the Open Championship everybody— 
players and watchers alike—has been expressing his 
view about the crowd and the problems it presents. 
I had better have my say on the subject too, though I 
can hardly hope to contribute anything very original. Such 
opinions of players as I have seen, all of them expressed with 
moderation and good temper, have been from those whose 
prowess attracts a big crowd. ‘They have doubtless much to 
suffer, in the matter of long waits before the stroke, while their 
spectators are marshalled, and of being run over from behind 
by those pressing forward to the green. It is a marvel that they 
can play as well as they do in the circumstances. Yet I doubt 
if their case is as bad as that of the humbler ones, who have to 
wait for other people’s crowds or play through, round, or over 
them. Spectators do, at any rate, try to be considerate to their 
own heroes, but, largely from ignorance and lack of thought, 
they do not pay much attention to players whom they are not 
honouring by their attention. To play in front of a big match 
is poor fun ; to play behind it and endure its backwash is much 
worse ; and worst of all, perhaps, is to be swept aside by an 
oncoming rush of people who, quite apart from not caring, do 
not even know that you exist. My sympathies in this matter 
are, on the whole, with the underdog. 

One of the suggestions for reform is that the gate-money 
should be much higher. I have seen as much as ten shillings 
proposed for the last day of a championship, and it is said, 
with some show of reason, that at no other game does the spectator 
get so much fun for so little of his money. Nevertheless, I 
cannot think that a case has yet been made out for anything so 
drastic. There is the question whether the populace would 
stand it, and it is said that it would produce a riot. Certainly 
it would produce much indignation, especially in Scotland ; but, 
generally speaking, people will stand more than is supposed. 
There is also the question whether it would pay, and it is to be 
observed that when the gate-money is put up the crowd does 
sometimes diminish in an alarming manner. I was at one 
match near London this year which was expected to attract 
thousands. ‘Tremendous preparations were made accordingly ; 
the gate-money was made high—and the people stayed away ; 
when the match began there were almost more stewards waving 
flags than spectators to wave them at, and never in the course 
of the two days was there any real crowd at all. However, 
putting both these points on one side, I personally think that 
it would be a very great pity if the watching of golf were to come 
to be regarded as a rich man’s amusement. In Scotland golf is 
a democratic and essentially popular game. In England it is 
becoming much more so than it used to be, owing, among other 
things, to the great and most desirable increase in artisan golf. 
It seems to me that anything which should alter this aspect of 
golf would be deplorable and should be avoided if it is at all 
possible. m 

Everybody knows nowadays about the plan adopted at St. 
Andrews of keeping the spectators off certain parts of the course 
altogether. This can give a blessed period of surcease to the 
players who must give a sigh of relief when they come to the 
seventh hole and know that they will not be harried and worried 
again till they have played the eleventh. More than that, it 
is a blessing for the spectators themselves, who can see far more 
than they did in the old days when they could rush all over the 
course, each fighting for his own hand. Every links has, of 
course, its own problem, due to its geographical conformation, 
but this principle of keeping the spectators as far as possible 


on the flanks of the play is surely one that ought to be carried 
as far as possible. We do not in fact have to be right on the 
top of a player to see what he is doing. We can see a putt far better 
from sixty or seventy yards off, if there is nobody in the way, 
than we can from fifteen yards, when we are standing on tip-toe 
or trying to see through somebody else’s legs. 

One thing which seemed to me demonstrated by this year’s 
Championship namely that, however many stewards in white coats 
there may be and however willing and efficient and good-tempered, 
they cannot pull their full weight without somebody in charge 
to direct them. An army of the bravest and best privates needs 
a commanding officer. This year—until, I think, the last day— 
the experiment was tried of letting the stewards, who were 
stationed in various parts of the course, do the work of shepherd- 
ing by themselves, and not, as on previous occasions, sending 
out somebody in charge of any particularly popular couple. It 
may be said for this plan that it is far from easy to get the right 
man to take charge of a match, and that if you get the wrong one 
he does more harm than good. It is true that if he shouts too 
much or shouts at the wrong time or becomes palpably irritable 
he may put the crowd’s collective back up and turn them into 
so many obstinate mules. It is true likewise that the perfect 
man for the job, having a voice of thunder which is never 
annoying, who can “jolly” the crowd and yet convey the 
impression that he will stand no nonsense, is a rare bird. Never- 
theless, I think the crowd will try to do their best for somebody 
who they feel is doing his best for them, and even a leader of 
only moderate gifts is of great help to the stewards. Without 
him they may, with the best intentions, issue contradictory 
orders, and in any case his commands give them valuable moral 
support. I am quite sure that things went better when there 
were some commanders, and I do not think that particular 
experiment of an officerless army of stewards will be tried again. 
When and where to have stakes and ropes, and where, if anywhere, 
to use a moving rope with attendant rope-men, is always a difficult 
problem, and in particular the position of the stationary ropes 
is a problem for experts who have studied the ground thoroughly. 
Some courses lend themselves to ropes much better than others, 
and St. Andrews, where the outgoing and incoming players are 
largely playing over the same piece of ground, does not lend 
itself at all. I saw the other day that Sir Guy Campbell suggested 
a mobile reserve of rope-men who could be rushed to any spot 
where they were badly needed, and it seems an idea well worthy 
of consideration ; but oh! how difficult it all is. 

By this time the behaviour of a golfing crowd can be pre- 
dicted with some certainty. In some circumstances they will 
always be good, and in others nearly always naughty. They 
are, for instance, virtuous in the matter of white lines round 
putting greens. Contrary to the general expectation when these 
lines were first tried, they will observe them and see that their 
fellows do so too ; that is to say, they will not encroach more 
than a very short distance beyond them. On the other hand, 
they are perfectly maddening in that they will not stand still 
when they can see exactly as well from where they are, and will 
not appreciate the fact that the larger the circle the easier it is for 
everybody to see. ‘They are rather mulish about moving back 
from a particular place because a player wants to play a par- 
ticular shot ; their only idea of the line is straight from tee to 
hole. Finally, they wi/l run, especially in Scotland, where the 
race for the green is deemed part of the fun of watching. In 
these respects it is of no avail to try to reform them. The 
only course is to make the best of them as they are. 
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By HUGH MACHELL 
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ATIONAL fitness is so widely advocated just now that 
it is reassuring to observe the fine physique of the 
various competitors in the traditional Grasmere Sports, 
which take place this year on August 17th. Wrestlers, 
fell racers and pole-leapers follow different forms of 

training, but the results are uniformly impressive. 

No doubt the poet Wordsworth and Hartley Coleridge used 
to witness many a wrestling bout up here, and it is encouraging 
to reflect how succeeding generations have kept up the spirit 
these contests evince, if, in many undesirable ways, their external 
tone and presentment have completely altered. 

We have a complete record of that April day in 1852 when, 
in a field near the Red Lion Hotel, three local magnates—namely, 
two Harrisons and a Pedder—were deciding how to present a 
belt and divide the colossal sum of £3 fairly among thirteen 
wrestlers. 

There followed a steeplechase, between Mr. Henderson’s 
Widow Machree and Sir Charles Vane’s Skiddaw for {21. Judg- 
ing from the better money for horses than for men, the former 
were regarded as the more important element of the Games in 
those days. Flat, hack and pony races come next ; wrestling, of 
course, and a hound trail. A high jump constituted the finale. 

It was some years later that the Guides’ Race, up the rough 
fell adjoining, was added, and also, what we now consider the 
most spectacular event of the day, the pole jump. The world’s 
record is 14ft. 11ins. ; but I have been content for years to watch 
these rustic athletes top the bar at about 11ft., with no little 
skill. The late Mr. Newby- 
Wilson, affectionately remembered 
by Westmerian sportsmen, gave 
a special silver cup for this feat. 
It was difficult to move him dur- 
ing this competition. Let the 
ghost of Tom Ray of Ulverston 
whose record was 11ft. 6ins. in 
1887, step forward for our thanks, 
hand in hand with the American 
Byrd-Page, who cleared 6ft. rin. 
in the high jump, in that memor- 
able year of Queen Victoria’s first 
Jubilee. Although “ climbing ”’ is 
no longer allowed in the pole vault 
elsewhere, the dexterity shown by 
the Grasmere vaulters in perform- 
ing this somewhat dangerous feat 
of climbing up it in mid-air is 
engrossing to watch. 

In the old photographs that 
exist (dating to 1872) it can be 
seen how crude were the arrange- 
ments on the field in those days 
A few small cups and belts were 
hung on poles at the end of the 
little penthouse, which formed the 
grand stand of the élite. Tar was 
sprinkled on the stone wall sur- 
rounding the field, to discourage 
gate-crashers. In the 1873 picture 
a sprinkling of Scottish bonnets 
makes an unexpected appearance. 

The Lake District wrestling 
may not greatly entertain the 
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average spectator, unless he follows it closely. It is largely a 
contest of sheer weight. The spectacle of two 20-stone men 
trying to throw each other on the ground is not edifying ; but if 
you know the strokes, or “ chips’ as they are technically called, 
you will realise that plenty of skill is required, especially when a 
man of 11 stone throws a man double his weight by scientific 
methods. The very terms “ swinging hipe,” “ buttock,” “‘ cross- 
buttock,’’ ‘‘ hank,” ‘‘ back-heel,” “ click,’ etc., are obscure to 
the stranger. For instance, ‘‘ swinging hipe ”’ consists of getting 
your knee between your opponent’s legs when lifting him, striking 
his leg out, and swinging him once or twice round. It is a very 
deadly accomplishment, once acquired. 

Pausing for a moment to notice the Earl of Lonsdale giving 
an old woman a ten-shilling note for a bunch of heather, we now 
find the Guides are lining up for the start of the fell race. They 
take it quietly at first, before tackling the 2,oooft. climb facing 
them. Reaching the top, each man receives a ticket for evidence 
of the fact, and then begins the real excitement. Of course, a 
good climber reaches the top first, but that does not say he will 
win. ‘The race is undoubtedly won coming down. The spectator 
must get out his field glasses to watch the colossal leaps of perhaps 
twenty feet these guides take, to fall on purpose and bounce up 
like a rubber ball, ready for another leap farther down. Some- 
times there are several in a heap together, and the process of 
extricating themselves provides onlookers with a good deal of 
amusement. As they return to the winning-post in the ring, 
the band strikes up “ The Conquering Hero,” and that year’s 
champion is presented with a 
silver cup and £15, amid roars 
of applause. 

Next comes the Hound Trail, 
in which about thirty hounds 
are slipped every year, over a 
course of which very little can be 
seen by the field. Following an 


aniseed trail, they usually do 
about ten miles in_ thirty-five 
minutes. As, in recent years, 


commercialism and bookmaking 
have laid such a heavy hand on 
this item, true sportsmen do not 
wax enthusiastic in the matter. A 
hound, like a horse, can be made 
to lose a race, and it is better to 
forget this and pray for better 
things. Meliora speremus, quia 
hac non semper meminisse juva- 
bit. 

Quaint in the early ’seventies, 
fashionable in the first and second 
Jubilee years, this festival has now 
become a huge picnic, where the 
county families meet and the 
country folk forgather. 

It is not altogether easy to 
sustain a prolonged interest in 
the events, with entertaining com- 
pany on one side and a bottle 
of Heidsieck on the other. Such 
social amenities distract attention 
from the stern contests of the 
Ring. 
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EXILED NATURALIST 


By SETON GORDON 


mt 


SLANDS exercise a strange fascination over man, 
but there are few people who would voluntarily 
exile themselves upon the island of Rona, a small, 
uninhabited island forty-seven miles north-east 
of the most northerly of the Outer Hebrides and 

lying far in the Atlantic out of the track of shipping. 
F. Fraser Darling and his wife lived alone on this 
island last summer, and returned to their island hut 
for a part of the winter when, as he says in his essay— 
*‘A Naturalist on Rona,” by F. Fraser Darling (Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d.)—even had there been a boat 
to take them off it could not have effected a landing 
because of the storms and the Atlantic swell on any 
day for a whole month. 

It might have been hoped that with such an experi- 
ence of remote island life Fraser Darling would have 
written more of Rona. Indeed, out of the seven chap- 
ters of the book one only is devoted to Rona, and 
the author has failed to make that lonely island ma- 
terialise in the mind of the reader. What a theme for 
descriptive writing is here: the waves rising three 
hundred feet up the sheer cliffs and drenching the 
tempest lashed acres beyond them with sheets of spray : 
the Atlantic seals with the turnstones, their friends, in 
close attendance, lyingin the sunor splashing inthe pools, 
or playing in the boiling surf. Surely all this deserves 
more than a chapter. Fraser Darling is most sensitive 
to the atmosphere or individuality of an island, for he 
says truly that each island has a heart, and I suspect 
that his reticence with regard to Rona is because he 
realises that his time there is not completed, and that 
therefore he does not wish to dwell overmuch on the 
hardships, and even perils, of a stay there. But, as I 
say, when I picked up the book and saw its title, 
*“* A Naturalist on Rona,” I expected to find more 
satisfying writing and information about an island 
which I have long wished to see, and which I have 
looked for in vain from the lighthouse upon the Butt 
of Lewis and from that lonely light on Cape Wrath. 
It is said by the lightkeepers that at intervals of many 
months the dim outline of Rona (and let not the 
reader confuse this Rona with the more accessible 
Rona which lies a few miles east of Skye) can be seen 
from Cape Wrath and the Butt of Lewis, but that the 
visibility must be exceptional for this to be possible. 

But we will hope for a book in the future on Rona 
and nothing else. It might be in the form of a diary 
(which no doubt the author keeps when he is in exile 
on islands), and the trivial doings of the author and 
his wife would have interest for innumerable readers : 
what their hut was like, whether the fork-tailed petrels 
sang to them at night, whether it was ever possible to 
see the hills of the Scottish mainland on very clear 
days, whether the seals called loudly before a storm 
and the petrels became even more vociferous, whether 
the water supply ever showed signs of failing, whether 
they were able to keep charged the batteries of their 
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A COW AND CALF ATLANTIC SEAL 


wireless receiving set, and how world affairs reacted on them, 
remote and entirely cut off from civilisation as they were. 

But if the title of the book is disappointing the photographs 
are not. The picture of Atlantic seals in the surf is magnificent, 
and is full of life and a feeling of intense buoyancy. It is indeed 
a masterpiece, and hardly inferior, in a different way, is the photo- 
graph ‘Atlantic Breaker.”” Here is seen a splendid wave rising 
up over, and half-breaking on, a submerged reef. So grand 
and mighty is this wave that the illusion is given of a mountain 
in eruption rising out of the ocean, and the spume blown to 
leeward might well be the smoke of the volcano drifting away 
on the wind—or even the ice-plume of Everest. This wave 
photograph in its restrained grandeur is perhaps the finest ocean 
camera study I have seen in any work. Of the bird photographs 
there is an excellent picture of a kittiwake in flight, at close range, 
and a brindled guillemot and its mate. 

It is recorded by Martin Martin two hundred and forty years 
ago that the people of Rona (which at that time carried a small 
population) had the gift of second sight and that, a full week before 
a visitor reached them, they had full warning of his coming and 
knew exactly what his appearance would be. Of this gift of 


THE FIR 


T was, of course, a salmon. In our family a trout is a trout, 

a white trout is a white trout—only a salmon is a fish. 

No fisherman would willingly choose August as a month 
in which to catch salmon, but our schools seem indifferent 
to this fact. So it was a day in early August when we set 

out. 

The aged car had not grown with the family, and now it 
took with protest myself, the four children, and much impedi- 
menta. I was necessary as chauffeuse, but I had brought a small 
fork with which to dig up some butterwort for my garden. Eldest, 
a fourteen year old poetess, brought books. Youngest, an embryo 
fisherman, clamoured loudly for his own rod, protesting, ‘‘ But, 
Mummy, I rose two fish the other day.” The fisherman, like 
all good men of his kind, had been ready since the night before. 
is aaa one brought nothing. She had appointed herself 
ghillie. 

Rather surprisingly, we arrived without incident. When we 
had unpacked I looked sadly from the blue sky to my fisherman. 
He was putting up his rod with an air of deepest concentration. 
Then, with an apprehensive glance at the gaudy fly, I suggested 
that it might be better, at any rate while the sun shone so brightly, 
to begin by fishing for brown trout. The ghillie greeted my 
suggestion with voluble scorn. Had they not come here specially 
to catch a salmon? 

The three of us, fisherman, ghillie and myself, walked down 
to the river’s edge. Our Irish mountain rivers go down quickly, 
and the water was low, although it still showed traces of a recent 
flood. At least, I reflected thankfully, it looked fairly safe. They 
were unlikely to be swept to perdition. I warned them about 
the deep holes—even if they were salmon holes. I saw more scorn 
in the ghillie’s eye, but the fisherman assured me dutifully that 
they would be very careful. I watched them for some time ; 
then, saying I would try to keep them in sight, I disentangled 
his fly from a clump of rushes and went up to rejoin Eldest and 


“the Sight’ Fraser Darling has some interesting things to say. 
Let me quote his remarks : 


Long periods of island life under simple and lonely conditions have 
made me depend more on intuition than the man of science in me has 
been prepared to approve. North Rona has affected me in this way 
more than anywhere else, and without any attempt at justification or 
explanation, and in the face of possible ridicule, I say that during my 
months on Rona I have had knowledge and have spoken of coming 
events with an accuracy and clarity which have been disturbing. 
Reason, that cold reason which I do not trust, but to which I must 
tender lip-service at least because it governs my scientific work, says 
one thing, my intuition says another in the face of gathering facts and 
indications ; and my intuition does not fail me. Sometimes the truth 
comes in sleep, sometimes when I am wide awake, and as I say, the 
regularity of its coming on Rona has disturbed me. I will not attempt 
description because I have no interest in explaining or taking sides 
one way or the other. I experience; I record. 


A word of praise is due to the author’s silent partner, his 
wife, who shared his exile on Rona and, as the author would be 
the first to admit, rendered possible what would otherwise have 
been impossible. 


ST FISH 


Youngest. At the top of the hill I looked back. 
was retrieving the fly from a gorse bush. 

At lunch-time we toasted sausages and agreed that it was a 
poor fishing day. But we said, looking hopefully at the clouds, 
that the afternoon would be better. And the fisherman told us 
that he knew just where there was a salmon, though he hadn’t 
been able to move him. Then, seeing the dawning anxiety in 
my eye, he added that it was a very safe place, with a shelving 
gravel bank on one side. You couldn’t fall in if you tried, he 
said, 

At tea-time it was more difficult to be optimistic. We were 
reduced to remembering the blank days which other and more 
notable fishermen had had. Youngest was frankly of the opinion 
that some small brown trout should be caught. But the ghillie 
silenced him by saying that this was only because he liked them 
for breakfast and that he was just greedy. 

I thought the fisherman’s arm must be aching, and that 
anyhow we had all had a pretty long day. As a comfort to his 
manly pride I suggested that we could not load the car without 
him. But on the paternal side he is bred of a long line of fisher- 
men. “I'll carry everything up for you, of course, but I would 
just like to try that one pool again.” I sighed for the unquenchable 
optimism of youth, but agreed to give him half an hour. The 
faithful ghillie, still armed with both gaff and landing-net, followed 
him. 

Eldest, Youngest and I spent some time looking for early 
blackberries. Then we began to carry things to the car. Half 
way up the hill I stopped. Could I have heard the sound of a 
reel? With the noise of the river it was hard to be sure. Yet 
there it was again. I set down my load and began to run downhill. 

Unfortunately, the pool was some distance down the river, 
and there were several ditches and banks to cross. I fell into 
the first, almost sprained my ankle on another, tore my skirt on 
a third, and arrived in sight of the pool just in time to see the rod 


The ghillie 
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bent double and a silvery gleam near the surface of the water. 
Then with a slight splash and a swirl the fish dived straight for 
a clump of briars which hung down into the water. 

The fisherman gasped aloud in dismay. But the ghillie was 
undaunted. ‘‘ Hold him,” she shouted, “‘ don’t let him go and 
I’ll get him.”’ And with that she plunged straight off the gravel 
bank into the water. 

The rod suddenly snapped back straight. The fish was off. 
But there, waist-deep in the water and yelling for help, stood the 
ghillie, the landing-net thrust under the bushes but raised clear 
of the water—and in it undoubtedly was the fish. 

We got ghillie and fish safely to shore—Heaven alone knows 


THOUGHTS ON 


HAVE followed the reports for the coming season in most 

cases with some misgivings. I gather, for instance, that 

England is not very good from one source, while from 

another I am given to understand that parts of England 

are good. What would you? For an interested spectator 
and owner such as myself, I set more store by observing the 
weather than on reports (often second-hand) which one reads. 
The months of December to March inclusive were, on the whole, 
fairly open, with but one heavy storm at the end of December 
which did not last long enough to do much harm, if any, while 
the feeding during these months was good, the growth of heather 
in 1938 being excellent. May was a month of drought with a 
resultant slight setback followed by a very hot fortnight in early 
June, which in turn was followed by a cold and wet three weeks, 
which must have done a good deal of harm to newly hatched 
young birds. July again was a month of alternate cold, wet, 
and warm days, with an almost country-wide lack of sun which 
also must have done harm by impeding growth. From this 
one concludes, but with no certainty, that on average 1939 will 
not be a big year for grouse, possibly with a few favoured exceptions 
where local weather conditions have not been so bad and disease 
has not taken a toll of the breeding stock. 

One is constantly assailed at this time of the year by the 
question ‘“‘ What are the grouse prospects?” It is a question 
by which one can almost set one’s watch or tell one’s calendar, in 
that it starts in early July and only ceases by August 12th. I 
have always maintained that it is quite impossible to give an 
accurate estimate of the prospects for grouse until one has com- 
pleted the first week’s driving—or walking, if it is a walking moor. 
To procure the answer to this question requires a fairly thorough 
walk on the hill, presumably with a dog of some sort, at the end 
of July or early August, and I consider that more harm is done by 
the collection of this data than good by the knowledge gained. 

Normally, an intelligent and careful observer should be 
able to tell from the weather if the season, broadly speaking, is 
to be good or bad, taking into consideration such things as stock 
left from the preceding year, condition of heather, and especially 
weather at the time of hatching. I am a firm believer in as much 
quiet and peace as possible for grouse from the moment shooting 
stops in the autumn to the next Twelfth. A good grouse-keeper 
keeps his vermin down by regular visits, but his art lies mainly in 
observation from a distance without undue disturbance. Few 
realise this. 


Eric }. Hosking 
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how—and returned in triumph. Unfortunately, our household 
scales are the ancient kind which require weights, and they are 
not adapted for weighing even small salmon. But Eldest had a 
thought—to cut the fish in two and weigh it against pounds of 
butter. Rather reluctantly this was done. The ghillie scraped 
up the blood with a teaspoon and poured it on to the scales. We 
did not wish to cheat in either direction. As nearly as we could 
tell we had two and a half and three pounds—five and a half pounds 
of fresh-run grilse. 

When the fisherman comes home this summer we shall 
honour him by taking out a salmon licence for him. 

ma. 2. Bi. 


THE TWELFTH 


An equally important point is to shoot a moor hard. I do 
not mean to the point of extermination, but I think on average 
the majority of moors are not shot hard enough—the excuse 
generally given being that it is absolutely necessary to have a 
“good stock for next year.” I admit this to be an argument 
when a moor is isolated from other moors and it is unlikely to 
have a migration of grouse to draw on in cases of need, or if the 
moor is surrounded by moors which are definitely deficient in 
stock through disease or other causes. It is generally admitted 
nowadays that partridges should be shot fairly hard to produce 
the best “ average’ results—the word ‘‘ average”’ being meant 
as average over a term of years and to exclude so far as possible 
extremes of bags. On the other hand, this point is not properly 
realised by people as appertaining to grouse, which it does in 
exactly the same way: I have seen several moors that have suffered 
and will continue to suffer from a surfeit of stock, with the inevit- 
able result that there is a shortage of food and disease becomes 
endemic. This is a point to which too little attention is paid, 
as, alas! large bags for a year or two attract large rents, but in 
the end the “ average’”’ of the moor declines, to the ultimate 
disadvantage of the ‘‘ average’ rent. I know of one moor which 
had an excellent arrangement for getting over this difficulty, to 
the benefit of both owner and lessee : the moor has had an average 
of approximately 2,000 brace during the last twenty years, and 
the terms of the lease were based on a sliding scale of £1,500 
*‘ basic’ rent with 2,000 brace as the “‘ standard bag,” any bag 
over or below this figure being added or subtracted from the £1,500 
at the rate of {1 per brace (with a minimum rent of £1,000) and 
with a final adjustment that anything over 3,000 brace was at the 
rate of 10s. a brace. Naturally, the sine qua non of such an agree- 
ment is a good tenant, preferably a long-term tenant, and a head- 
keeper who thoroughly understands grouse. In this case, to my 
knowledge, the system has worked smoothly and to the benefit 
of the moor these last few years, and the average bag has been 
maintained, largely, I consider, owing to the moor being shot 
sufficiently hard. 

The majority of articles and books on sport usually represent 
the method of rearing, shooting and driving in a rule of thumb 
manner and as easy to achieve, provided the rules are adhered to, 
whereas, so far as my experience with grouse goes, the case is the 
very reverse. However carefully one plans a drive or arranges 
a day’s driving with a view to “ cornering’”’ the birds at some 
particular drive, something nearly always goes wrong, as there 
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is always the unpredictable to reckon with. How many of us 
have been confronted with that beautiful and maddening sight 
of an eagle soaring over the afternoon ground, or the wind changing 
180 degrees at lunch and everything going wrong ? 


HEATHER BEETLE AND TICK 


It is not within the compass of these notes for me to write 
at length on those two vexed questions—heather beetle and 
tick. The work being conducted at the present time on the 
heather beetle by Messrs. A. E. Cameron, J. W. McHardy and 
A. Bennett of the East of Scotland College for Agriculture, Edin- 
burgh, in conjunction with the British Field Sports Society, will 
undoubtedly produce some interesting material, but at the present 
time it is too early to come to any definite conclusion as to means 
for the destruction of the pest. ‘The Society issued an interim 
report in August last year which showed that considerable progress 
was being made in studying the habits and life of the beetle. 

I have recently had sent to me some further notes from 
which a second report will in due course be published. This 
second report will not conclude the investigations, but it has 
been very useful in proving, for instance, that “the average 
British winter frost is unlikely to affect the beetle adversely, 
particularly as it finds protection in the moss or surface mat of 
vegetational debris.”” Various attempts have been made to dis- 
cover a natural parasitic enemy, but so far without avail. It is 
obvious that this method of attack may produce interesting results : 
On the whole, it seems that the heather beetle is its own worst 
enemy by devouring its own food supply to extinction ; also, that 
rotation heather-burning, always an important factor in moor 
management, plays a helpful réle in controlling the pest. 
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considerable areas have now recovered from the attacks of heather 
beetle and the new heather is by every appearance healthy and 
the stock of grouse is increasing relatively fast. With regard to 
tick, the Agricultural Research Committee are at the present 
time carrying out invaluable work at Aberdeen University, and 
data as to the attacks of tick on grouse have been collected for 
this research by the British Field Sports Society. Here again 
it is too early to know the results of the research, but it will be 
of the greatest value not only to grouse moors but also to owners 
and lessees of deer forests, where the tick has done very con- 
siderable damage. I have heard appalling accounts of the damage 
done on some moors and forests, where sheep, hares, grouse and 
deer suffer equally. If the investigation can find the solution it 
will benefit not only the shooting fraternity but also the farmers. 


GROUSE MIGRATION 


Another committee which is doing great work in collecting 
information on the migration of grouse is under the direction of 
Professor Ritchie of Edinburgh University. This is a subject 
which is most important of all in regard to grouse, and least is 
known of it : efforts have been made in the past, but co-operation 
among owners, keepers and others has not been so successful as 
it might have been. I know of one fully authenticated case where 
a grouse was ringed in North-east Scotland and shot late the 
same year south of the Solway Firth; a glance at the map will 
make one appreciate the distance (and the difficulty) of this 
particular migration, which may or may not be unique. I have 
heard of several other interesting examples of migration, but our 
knowledge on this subject is far from complete. It opens up a 
fascinating vista for research, and I for one sincerely hope more 





There are parts of Scotland—in Argyll, for instance—where 


will come of it. 


F. W. 


SHOOTING TOPICS 


THE PERFECT GROUSE BUTT 


OW badly furnished a grouse 
butt can be! One is some- 
times conscious that, consider- 
ing the relatively long time one 
has to spend in them, something 

more might be done. Actually there is 
not a great deal that can be done except to 
get them into decent order before the 
season opens. This means taking up a pack- 
load or so of stakes and wood, and in any 
case butts get damaged during the non- 
shooting season by sheep, which like to shelter 
in them, and by shepherds, who use every 
atom of burnable wood for their fires. 
Actually the vast majority of butts are 
made just a little too small to accommodate 
the gun, a loader, a dog, and possibly a 
spectator. Very often the drainage is 
faulty and there is no level stance for the 
gunner. Some years ago someone produced 
a very handy sort of cast-iron shelf with a 
wide spike to it which one could push in 
between the turves or stones of the butt 
and use as a cartridge stand or as a seat. 
I confess I never saw more than the sample, 
and have no idea what commercial fate 
befell the idea ; but I have often wondered 
why something of the kind was not used. 
I suppose the trouble is that moorland 
shepherds are not Arcadian. In wet weather 
it is not enough to send a man round 
with a spade a few days before the season 
begins, with orders to clear the drains of 
the butts. Wet peat takes the deuce of a 
time to run anywhere near dry, and draining 
needs to be done early and deeply. Inci- 
dentally, grocers now have so much of 
their goods in cardboard rather than wooden 
boxes that a keeper may be short of suitable 
material with which to condition his butts. 
Still, the question of butt improvement 
always introduces unforeseen elements. A 
friend of mine used the rather good idea 
of a wire netting floor, which distributed 
weight fairly evenly over the moss. It 
was obviously excellent ; but one autumn 
ten sheep were found dead, struck by light- 
ning, in one of these wire-floored butts, 
and so the wire floors had to be abandoned. 
Wire is not wholesome on a moor in a 
thunderstorm, and it is as well to avoid 
proximity to a wire boundary fence. It 
has long been the practice to lay the guns 
down in the heather some distance away 
from their owners when there is a storm. 


It is a wise precaution, but, oddly enough, 
I have never seen or heard of a shotgun which 
actually was struck by lightning. Lastly, 
the perfect grouse butt has its two flanking 
sticks, to save your neighbour. 


THE 28-BORE GUN 


A very keen shooting acquaintance of 
mine came down with his horse at an ugly 
jump and hit the point of his right shoulder. 
The injury was not in itself severe, but it 
has left him with a condition of extreme 
sensitiveness in his arm and shoulder. He 
found that, using a standard 12-bore, 
although he did not notice the recoil while 
shooting, he got after-effects and would 
probably have a sleepless, aching night 
with neuritis. A trial with a 20-bore 
did not show any improvement, probably 
because the gun itself was too tight, and 
I suggested that he should get a 28-bore. 
These are rather an unusual bore in the 
English shooting field, but they are made 
in quite good quality by various Birmingham 
makers, and there is, or was, a substantial 
export trade for small-bore shotguns for 
the South American market. In the wilds 
of Latin America you often come across 
quite good Birmingham-made sporting 
guns bearing a name which you will not 
find as that of gun-maker in the trade 
directory. These are not in any sense 
“fake”? names, but the names of old, 
extinct businesses now submerged in some 
modern concern. The old name still holds 
its value in some far-distant part of the 
world. My friend secured for himself a 
double 28-bore with no pretence to refine- 
ment and plenty of weight. It is, because 
of this rather crude and massive con- 
struction, practically without recoil. It is 
bored with a fair degree of choke, and he 
finds it ideal for his purpose. I have long 
thought the 28-bore a rather under- 
estimated bore. It is a great deal better 
than the ‘‘ Four long,” and has very little 
less efficiency than the 20-bore, and, as 
it is usually made on a 2o0-bore action, 
with rather heavy tubes, it has far less 
apparent recoil. It would be more popular 
if it were not for the difficulty of getting 
cartridges of that calibre except by special 
order. Oddly enough, the most out-of-the- 
way stores in the wildest parts of South 
and Central America—stores often kept 


by Chinese—stock almost every calibre of 
cartridge, usually fairly well known and 
reliable American brands. In spite of the 
abominable heat and dampness, most of 
these cartridges function fairly well and are 
adequate for the relatively close ranges of 
bush shooting. 


ON SHOOTING BOOTS 


A really reliable pair of shooting-boots 
is a blessing, but it is quite possible to put 
away a sound pair of boots at the end of 
one season and find when you wear them 
for the first time on the moor that they are 
no longer waterproof. This is probably 
because they have been stowed away in 
what the feminine mind considers a “ nice 
dry place,” probably near a hot-water pipe 
or radiator. As a result they have dried 
out brick hard, the leather pieces at the 
seams have contracted away from one an- 
other, and they are no longer waterproof. 
A surface application of dubbin is not 
enough to make them really waterproof 
again. ‘The best treatment is one which [| 
was taught by an old country-house butler 
many years ago. You soak the boots 
thoroughly in water for several hours, and 
then, when the leather is wet and pliant, you 
go over them thoroughly several times in 
succession with a sponge full of neatsfoot 
oil. Lastly, you stand them overnight 
in a basin with enough neatsfoot oil in it 
to cover the soles up to the top of the welt. 
As. the water dries out the oil soaks in and 
makes the boots both waterproof and 
beautifully comfortable and flexible. They 
are finished off after drying with a final 
coat of dubbin and blacking. Personally, 
I do not like the traditional shooting-boot, 
which is usually as heavy as an Army boot 
and armoured like a pocket battleship. 
After all, a vast pattern of nails is not ne- 
cessary ; all one needs is enough to prevent 
slipping, and steel heel and toe pieces are 
noisy and not of any practical value. On - 
a dry day the ordinary light rubber-soled 
golf shoe is very comfortable to shoot in, 
but the change to a very flexible sole may 
upset your shooting. This sounds odd, 
but it is a fact that you may unconsciously 
flex your foot rather more and so alter 
your normal stance. Anyway, as I said to 
the man who told me this, it provides a 
new excuse for missing ! H.B.C.P. 
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August 12th, 1939. 


A FISHERMAN’S DIARY 


TROUT VISION—WAITER FISHERMAN—RAINBOWS 


HAVE been reading a book which has 

been sent to me by an American 

friend. It is called ‘‘ Random Casts,” 

and is by Mr. Eugene V. Connett. 

Many of the pages are of great interest 
to British fishermen ; for they are devoted 
to the question of what trout see and how 
they see it—particular attention being given 
to an examination of the fish’s eye. 

In making his discoveries, Mr. Connett 
has been assisted by Dr. Gesser. In the 
book, however, before he approaches the 
subject of the trout’s vision, he has other 
interesting observations to make upon fish 
and fishing. On one occasion, he witnessed 
a great hatch of fly on a river, 
and noticed that ‘‘ tame ”’ trout, 
which had been put in the river, 
became highly coloured after 
gorging themselves, and de- 
veloped bright red spots which, 
before, they lacked. These spots 
did not disappear until a week 
after the day of feasting. Per- 
haps this strange phenomenon 
throws some light on the red 
spots which some of our trout 
display on their flanks. It is 
worth recording, since most of 
the stew-fed fish, which I have 
encountered, have looked as if no 
meal, however succulent, would 
alter the sorry appearance that 
they present after a week or so 
of river life. He has, too, some- 
thing to say of the fish’s sense 
of smell. Sometimes he has 
crushed natural flies upon his 
artificials, while he remarks that 
F. R. Griswold used to anoint 
his salmon flies with oil of rhodium. No 
doubt the fish preferred these aromas to the 
smell of tinsel and tying silk, to which, in 
many rivers, they must become very accus- 
tomed. Hedescribes how Mr. La Branche, 
by continuous casting, would make a fish 
imagine a great hatch of fly. 


THE TROUT’S EYE 

When the chapters on “ Vision ’”’ are 
read, all anglers will take notice. The 
eyes of the trout were studied with the 
aid of an ophthalmascope. From this it 
was discovered that the trout’s eye, when 
the fish is at rest, is focused for near 
objects, but that fish are really long or 
far sighted. According to the retina exam- 
ined, trout should have sharp and clear 
vision. It was proved that fish have 
binocular vision as well as monocular. 
This discovery prompts the author to sug- 
gest that it is because of binocular vision 
that fish back down-stream when taking a 
fly. The trout focuses its eye by move- 
ment of the lens in relation to the retina, 
while when humans focus they alter the 
shape of it. The fish’s eye is furnished 
with a wonderful reflector, called the 
tapetum lucudum. It is this which helps 
them to see in darkness, since it reflects 
the faintest glimmer of light. In good light 
the eye of the trout is susceptible to colour, 
while in bad light it tends to become 
colour-blind. ‘‘ In the retina are two sets 
of cells, the rods and the cones, embedded 
in the epithelium or pigment in the retina.” 
When the cones are in contact with the 
image plane (i.e., when the light is good) 
the eye is sensitive to colour, and when the 
rods are in contact (i.e., when the light is 
poor), it is only sensitive to form and 
intensity of light. Colours at the red end 
of the spectrum are distinguished less by 
fish than by humans, while those at the 
violet end are noticed more by fish than by 
man. Since fish do not distinguish colour 
in the dark, it is suggested that the fly, 
when fished wet, should be given more 
movement so as to attract the trout’s atten- 
tion. A few weeks ago I wrote that I had 


found a black fly, used at night, the most 
effective for sea trout. Perhaps this is 
because it is more luminous to ultra-violet 
rays, and so more visible to the fish. At 
any rate, it provides a possible solution. 

If a fly is thrown into the area of 
binocular vision of the trout, he will see it, 
naturally, better than one thrown outside 
it, and will; therefore, be able to distinguish 
it more distinctly from the natural insect, 
from which I conclude that it should be 
better to throw a dry fly well above or to 
the side of a fish (outside the area), since 
it will not be in proper focus and the trout 
may make up its mind to take it before it 





TROUT’S AREA OF VISION AT DIFFERENT DEPTHS 


A diagram from “ Random Casts ” by Eugene V. Connett know, sir. 


has given itself a chance of closer inspection, 
when the fly has floated into the area. The 
area is greater for a fish which is lying 
deep in the water, than for one that is 
nearly on the surface. So the surface trout 
should be easier to catch, if I have under- 
stood Mr. Connett rightly, than the deeper 
fish. 

When imitating natural flies, the 
bottom of the river to be fished should be 
taken into account; for light is reflected 
from it on to the fly, and this will alter its 
colour so far as the trout is concerned. 
Thus it is well to study what flies look 
like in water, rather than how pretty and 
alluring they appear when purchased at 
the tackle shop or when taken from the 
vice. 

Mr. Connett writes of the trout’s 
window. He points out that when there 
is wind upon the water the window is 
broken, or split up into different and ever- 
changing viewpoints from the trout’s point 
of view, and for that reason they are easier 
to catch when the surface of the river or 
lake is ruffled than when it is smooth. 
There is, of course, another reason, that 
the water becomes more oxygenated and 
therefore the fish in it become less lethargic. 
Earlier in his treatise the author makes a 
note that oxygen dissolves slower when the 
temperature of the water is high than when 
it is low. It is for this reason that fish 
die in a drought. Mr. Connett upsets the 
popular theory that it is better always to 
fish against the sun and not when it is at 
the fisherman’s back. He recommends the 
angler to have the sun at his back, provided 
that his own shadow is not cast over the 
trout, because if he casts over the eye of 
the fish, which is away from the sun, the 
trout will be less discriminating than if 
he were to view it with the sun behind, as 
it would if the rays of light were in the 
fisherman’s eyes. On the other hand, in 
my opinion, if the angler casts his fly on 
the side of the trout nearest to himself, 
when the sun is in his face, it should take 
it better than the fly thrown beyond the 
trout when the sun is behind his (the 


fisherman’s) back, because the gut will be 
less visible. All this, when read in the book, 
is very interesting, and I congratulate the 
author. 


A FISHING WAITER 


Wherever I go in London, I seem to 
meet fishermen. For which I am truly 
thankful; for, as Cox wrote, quoting from 
‘““an ingenious forreiner,’’ ‘‘ Rivers and 
the inhabitants of the watery element were 
made for wise men to contemplate, and 
fools to pass by without consideration ”’ ; 
since it shows that there are fewer and fewer 
stupid people about, which is refreshing. 
My latest acquaintance is a 
waiter at a well known eating 
place. His name is Bert, and, as 
he told me in a vigorous man- 
ner, he is a fisherman “‘ both sea 
and river, you know, sir.”” We 
talked more on the subject. He 
had caught most fresh-water fish, 
but it was his conversation on 
the subject of sea fishing which 
interested me most. 

‘*T fish with the tip of the 
finger. I am not a rod man, sir. 
No, a ‘ tip of the finger man.’ ”’ 
This needed explanation, and I 
was on my guard after my talk 
with John, the house-painter, at 
Lord’s several weeks ago. 

It transpired that he meant 
that he only fished with a line 
which he held over the tip of his 
first finger: ‘‘ for it’s the most 
sensitive part of the hand, you 
” “Others call it 

‘ dangling,’ I believe.” I hastily 
concluded that I preferred this pleasant 
fellow to be a “tip of the finger’ man 
and not a “ dangler,”’ though I am afraid 
that when I go sea fishing that, hitherto, 
I have been a dangler, since I have grasped 
my line in the most convenient fashion. 

“* Dabs, plaice, skate or sea ray, sir, 
anything you like—almost—I have caught. 
I do my fishing from here ”’ (and he pointed 
to his forehead, whence I hope we all do 
it). ‘‘ I don’t listen to others, because I 
catch all my plaice and dabs on kipper. 
Bits of kipper. None of those gentles or 
lobworms for me. I come back to Bourne- 
mouth pier with a boatload, often enough, 
all caught on bits of kipper.”’ 

It is strange how slices off one fish 
will catch another, and more mackerel are 
caught on pieces cut from their fellows’ 
undersides than by any other means. 
Cuddies like mackerel too, and one after- 
noon in Loch Torreidon a party of us 
caught whiting, gurnard and saithe on this 
bait. When trolling, the silvery slice of 
mackerel is cut in the shape of a triangle 
so as to make it spin, and threaded on to a 
single hook. 

I have received a letter from Mr. 
Watkins of the Loyal Regiment, stationed 
at Singapore, who writes to endorse the 
views of Lieutenant Commander Bryant 
concerning rainbow trout. Mr. Watkins, 
fishing in New Zealand, found that 
two rivers in the Bay of Plenty, the 
Waimana and the Whirinaki, fished best 
in brilliant sunshine. He says that in 
New Zealand the feed in the rivers has 
deteriorated, but that there is in the 
evenings usually a heavy fall of spinner, 
while the Kura or crayfish, which are three 
to four inches long, and the Inunga, a 
species of whitebait, are plentiful. 

A few weeks ago the Dean of Winches- 
ter, fishing in the Test, saw a squirrel 
craw] along a branch, drop off into the water 
and swim. This is interesting, as also was 
the sight of fresh-run sea trout, which I 
saw jump last Thursday in the same river, 
at a point just below Fullerton. 

Roy BEDDINGTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TRAGEDY AT 
CADOUIN 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—There is a story about this 
lovely twelfth century church and 
fifteenth century cloister which is 
a minor tragedy. Cadouin, in the 
Périgord district of France, is 
famous for its church and cloister, 
but until three or four years ago 
it was even more famous for the 
relic of the Holy Shroud of Our 
Lord, which every year attracted 
thousands of pilgrims from all over 
France. The shroud has an adven- 
turous history. It was brought to 
France from Palestine about 1160 
by a monk who was the last of a 
band of pilgrims from the Second 
Crusade. The precious relic had 
been rescued from the Saracens 
by a French knight who, at his 
death, after terrible adventures, 
passed it on to the little monk 
through whose hands it eventually 
came safely to Cadouin. Here a 
church and shrine were built to 
receive the shroud, mainly by the 
efforts of the monk. Once it was 
stolen and brought back ; the little 
monk never left the place un- 
guarded again. 

On arriving at Cadouin we 
asked the curé to show us the relic, 
but, realising at once from his face 
that something was wrong, we 
changed the subject quickly and 
asked to see the cloister. The 
next day quite by chance we heard 
the story of the tragedy of Cadouin 
and why the curé looked so sad. 

A few years ago a pilgrim 
photographed the relic and, having 
sent the photograph to a famous Oriental 
scholar, received the reply that the shroud 
only dated from the eighth century! By 
order of the Bishop of Périgueux, the relic 
was removed from the church, and the pilgrims 
come no more. The poor curé, who, like his 
twelfth century predecessor, has spent the 
best years of his life in guarding the precious 
relic, took the matter so much to heart that 
he was quite ill for a time. However, he is very 
proud of his beautiful church and cloister, as 
well he may be.—DorotHy HAMILTON DEAN. 


FAREWELL TO THE WATERWITCH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The Waterwitch, last of the square-rigged 
barquentines under British ownership, left 
Par on May 3rd on her voyage to Tallinn, 
capital of Estonia in the Baltic Sea, after being 
in commission sixty-five years, and having been 
laid up in Par harbour for the last three years. 
The Waterwitch was sold recently to four 
Estonians, one of whom, Captain Meder, was 
taking her to the Baltic. She was built at Poole 
in 1871, by Meadus: length, 112ft.; beam, 
25ft. 8ins.; depth, 12ft. 8ins. For many years 
she was commanded by Captain Charles Deacon, 
a Cornishman, who took command of her in 
1918, after having lost the barquentine Ocean 
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(Left) CAPTAIN CHARLES DEACON AT THE WHEEL 





THE CLOISTER AT CADOUIN 


Swell and the schooner Bessie Stephens by 
gunfire from German submarines. The 
Waterwitch, being a fine sailer, could, with a 
fresh wind on the quarter, pass the average 
steam coaster. She has made the run from 
Plymouth to Goole in forty-eight hours. It 
is said that her oak timbers were taken from 
an old wooden battleship. 

In her early days she was in the New- 
foundland cod-fish trade, running across the 
western ocean. But the best part of her years 
were spent in the coasting trade, carrying china 
clay from Cornish ports to Runcorn in Cheshire, 
and also to Goole and Newcastle, with a coal 
cargo home to Falmouth. During the last 
fifteen years she often carried two or three 
young men, training for the London pilotage, 
who have to put in twelve months in a square- 
rigged vessel. These often held master’s 
certificates, and many were old Worcester and 
Conway boys. 

The passing of the Waterwitch marks the 
end of the sailing coaster. During and just 
after the War there were hundreds of these 
wooden sailing vessels afloat, trading around 
our coasts; but to-day only a few schooners 
remain, and these have auxiliary motors 
installed. Many of these small vessels were 
sunk during the last War, and many were 


converted to “Q” or mystery 
ships. The Waterwitch herself at 
one time carried two guns. 

Captain Deacon, who had spent 
fifty years in sailing vessels, was 
one of the old school of sailormen ; 
he was liked by all who knew him 
and served under his command. 
He was a fearless seaman, and can 
truly be ranked with such a captain 
as Captain Woodgett of the Cutty 
Sark. The Waterwitch, if less 
famous and not so well known, is 
of the same company.—ARTHUR 
BRADBURY. 


AN HISTORIAN ON 


WHEELS 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Now that many of your 
readers will be setting out for 


Normandy, it may be helpful to 
some of them to learn of the 
existence of Monsieur E. Lepelle- 
tier, a taxi-driver of Rouen. 

M. Lepelletier, as I learnt last 
month, besides being an excellent 
driver, is a mine of information: 
on the history of France, and of 
Normandy in particular, on indus- 
try, on agriculture—apparently on 
everything that catches one’s eye 
in motoring through unfamiliar 
country. Those in search of 
amusement combined with liberal 
education could not do better than 
engage him for the day, at his very 
moderate charges. 


His address is 6 bis, Rue 
Jules-Marie, Rouen; telephone 
No. 324-05; taxi No. 117.— 


A. W. LIDDERDALE. 


THE PIGMY SHREW 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—About a fortnight ago I found a small 
shrew dead in the garden here which proved 
on close examination to be a pigmy shrew. 

This morning I was much interested to 
see a live one busily hunting the edge of the 
lawn. It took no notice of my approach, and 
by kneeling down I was able to see it catch and 
eat a beetle and a few ants. It stopped at a 
tuft at the edge of the lawn and, after busily 
digging away at it unearthed a colony of wood 
lice. Several of these it ate, and appeared to 
have followed one with its nose just as I have 
seen a hedgehog follow up a cockroach. 

I twice attempted to get it to run on to my 
palm by placing my hand in its path, but on 
reaching my fingers it merely stopped and 
investigated them and then turned aside 
without alarm. 

The length of its tail and the elongated nose 
made it comparatively easy to distinguish it 
from the common shrew apart from its size.— 
S. DExTER. 

[The pigmy shrew, Sorex minutus, one of 
the smallest of mammals, is widely distributed, 
but far less numerous than the common shrew. 
It is so small that it is liable to be overlooked, 
and records of it are always of interest.—ED.] 
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(Right) THE WATERWITCH OFF DOVER 
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A LAVA 
STREAM 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—The volcano 
of Nyamlagira, close 
to Lake Kivu (Bel- 
gian Congo), erupted 
in November, 1938, 
and when I visited 
Lake Kivu in Feb- 
ruary this year the 
lava was still flow- 
ing. Under a hard 
black surface, in 
parts quite thick, in 
others only two or 
three inches, the lava 
was red hot and 
molten. It was pos- 
sible, though some- 
what dangerous, to 
walk over the crust, 
certainly a unique 
experience, and owing to the extreme heat in 
parts one was glad to get off. Molten lava was 
continually breaking out at theside of the “flow,” 
descending into and rapidly filling up any hol- 
lows. Probably the most interesting place was 
the end of the “ flow ” where it entered the lake. 
There were clouds of steam rising all the time 
as fresh lava slowly fell in with a loud sizzle. 
The water of the lake was very hot and remained 
so for some considerable distance from the 
banks. As this lava had travelled about thirty- 
five miles, it gives a good idea of its 
intense heat, still being molten. 
K. A. CRAWFORD. 


AN UNUSUAL PLAQUE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—From time immemorial man has 
decorated the walls of his home with 
some kind of representation of art, so 
much so that mural decorations are 
now almost an essential part of man’s 
existence. Notwithstanding the preva- 
lent fashion for photomurals, the old- 
time plaque still remains a favourite 
with many, and possesses, at least, 
the advantage of portability. Some 
time ago, in Heysham, Lancashire, I 
was fortunate enough to secure the 
accompanying photograph of a rather 
unusual type of plaque. The name 
of the artist and the date are not 
known, but the plaque is composed of 
a group of plaster figures, engaged 
in rehearsing or singing some aria and 
accompanied by a fiddler. The group- 
ing is most agreeable and the colouring 
most natural. The surround is richly 
polished wood. The rather unusual 
nature of this work prompts me to 
ask if any of your readers have ever 
met with similar examples.—J. E. 
PICKERING. 


THE LITTLE OWL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I was interested to read the article on 
the little owl by Mr. Eric J. Hosking which 
appeared in CouNTRY LIFE on November 2oth 
last year, as I had also had an opportunity of 
studying a pair of these birds; but whereas 
Mr. Hosking’s nests were situated in a very 
remote part of Wales, these had their nest in 
the middle of a Berkshire game estate, only a 
quarter of a mile from a field in which over 
2,000 pheasants were being reared. Mr. 
Hosking observed that the birds were active 





LITTLE OWL BRINGING A COCKCHAFER TO THE NEST 
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LAVA FLOWING INTO LAKE KIVU 


chiefly at dusk, when they would prey upon 
the cockchafers and dor beetles, flying to their 
feeding grounds. He laid considerable stress 
on the fact that never once did he find traces of 
anything other than a purely insectivorous diet. 
Those interested in game preservation, however, 
might have attributed this to the fact that they 
were subjected to no temptation in the form 
of young game chicks. It therefore seems of 
interest that my observations, although of a 
nest under such vastly different conditions, 
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should coincide almost exactly with those of 
Mr. Hosking. 

There were the same periods of intensive 
feeding at dusk and, over a period of five weeks, 
only twice were they known to touch anything 
other than insects. The similarity between the 
independent observations of Mr. Hosking and 
myself would seem to be a strong indication 
that they do in fact represent the normal habits 
of the little owl, and I feel that any marked 
deviation from these habits as expressed in 
Mr. Hosking’s article should be regarded as the 
individual characteristic of a single bird, and not 
as of the species as a whole.—F. Gipson PHILLIPS. 
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THE PAINTED 
LADY 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Will 1939 
prove to bea 
“Painted Lady” 
year? I believe some 
meteorologists _ still 
refuse to term the 
current summer a 
wet one; but it 
cannot be denied 
that we have had an 
abnormally long 
period of more or 
less continuously 
rainy weather from 
mid-June onwards, 
while much of the 
weather between 
Easter and the latter 
part of May was 
wet. 

To my mind the present year has much in 
common with bygone ‘“ Painted Lady ”’ years. 
It is a well known fact that V. cardui swarmed 
on the Continent in uncountable numbers in 
certain very wet seasons, and at such times 
vast numbers have reached our shores. Indeed, 
they have spread all over the British Isles. 
The years 1879 and 1903 have been quoted 
as outstanding examples. 

So far this season I have seen only one 

V. cardui—a very worn and tattered immigrant 
—but I shall not be at all surprised if an 
unusually large number appear this 
autumn.—PETER MICHAEL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—In the interests of scientific accur- 
acy, I beg to point out that the photo- 
graph on page 103 of Country LIFE, 
July 29th, purporting to represent a 
Painted Lady butterfly, is actually that of 
a Small Tortoiseshell depositing its eggs 
on stinging-nettle. The Painted Lady, 
incidentally, chooses various kinds of 
thistle for this purpose, though it lays its 
eggs “‘ occasionally on stinging nettle” 
(Frohawk). Furthermore, it would be 
interesting to know what the authors of 
the accompanying letter mean by “ the 
Fritillary Butterfly.”” There are at least 
nine British species of fritillary. The 
“* Small Brown ”’ referred to is presum- 
ably the Gatekeeper or Hedge Brown 
(Epinephele tithonus).—A. E. ELLis. 

[The photograph was wrongly de- 
scribed owing to a confusion arising from 
the fact that our correspondents in their 
letter referred to a Painted Lady laying 
its eggs on a stinging nettle and sent a 
photograph of a Small Tortoiseshell on 
the same plant. As it was necessary to 
insert in the letter a reference to the 
illustration, the mistake also unfortu- 
nately crept into the description.—ED.] 


HERB PARIS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE”. 
Sir,—It might interest your readers to see the 
enclosed photograph of an unusually large 
patch of Herb Paris found in a Cotswold wood 
thissummer. The patch was at least two square 
yards in area; the photograph only shows a 
small section of it. The individual plants were 
also unusually fine ; some had five, six, seven 
and even eight leaves to each whorl in place 
of the normal four, which its botanical name, 
Paris quadrifolia, suggests. One usually finds 
only a few rather scattered plants M. W. 
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PARIS QUADRIFOLIA IN A COTSWOLD WOOD 
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THE EARLS of ROSEBERY and the TURF 


HERE is a peculiar fascination about the stories of 

great families and their associations with the Turf. 

Some, like that of the Earls of Derby, trace back to 

the early issues of the Racing Calendar; others, like 

that of the Earls of Rosebery, are of more recent date. 
Actually, there was nothing hereditary about the late Lord 
Rosebery’s fondness for the Turf; the four Earls who had 
preceded him took little or no interest in the sport, so that the 
fascination that racing held for him was, so to speak, an acquired 
characteristic that showed itself at an early age. The manifesta- 
tion—signalised by his registering the now familiar ‘“‘ Primrose 
and rose hoops ’”’ as his colours and purchasing a horse where- 
with to win the Derby—occurred just after he had succeeded 
to the title and, incidentally, come of age, while still up at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and this so upset the authorities that he 
left the University without a degree. Further misfortune fol- 
lowed, as his Derby purchase, Ladas, finished last of twenty-two 
in Pretender’s Derby of 1869; but he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his colours carried first past the post, for the first time, 
on Athena at the First Spring Meeting of that year, and of 
winning a match with Ladas before the end of it. 

As so often, from these small beginnings great things arose. 
In 1870 Lord Rosebery was elected a member of the Jockey 
Club at the early age of twenty-three ; three years later, he won 
the Gimcrack Stakes with Padoroshna, for whom he had given 
41ogs. a day or two before; in 1874 his Couronne de Fer—a 
2,500gs. purchase—ran second to George Frederick in the Derby, 
and his Aldrich won the City and Suburban ; and in 1876 he was 
third in the list of winning Gwners with £13,390 in stakes to 
his credit, won chiefly through the successes of Controversy 
in the Lincolnshire Handicap and the Liverpool Summer Cup. 
These events may be regarded as preliminaries to the more 
important happenings that followed. In 1877 he purchased 
The Durdans at Epsom, where the Derby winner, Amato, had 
been bred ; and in the following year, when he married Hannah, 
the daughter and heiress of the millionaire Baron Meyer 
Rothschild, who had died in 1874, he became part-owner of 
Mentmore, where, under the name of the Crafton Stud, the 
Derby winner, Favonius, and the One Thousand Guineas, Oaks 
and St. Leger heroine, Hannah, had been produced. At these 
two studs—The Durdans on its sub-soil of chalk, and Mentmore 
on solid clay—which eventually became complementary to one 
another, the foundations of Lord Rosebery’s success as a thorough- 
bred breeder were built. The great things which he was able to 
achieve were chiefly, if not entirely, due to the three mares, 
Verdure, Kermesse and Paraffin. 

Each of these must be considered separately, and they can 
be dealt with in the order mentioned, though it is not strictly 
chronological. Verdure, who was by Stockwell and Rataplan’s 
half-brother, King Tom, and, like the Chesterfield Stakes, 
Coronation Stakes and Cesarewitch winner, Corisande (£7,665), 
came from the St. Leger winner, May Bloom, a daughter of 
Newminster, was one of the brood mares at Mentmore at the 
time of Lord Rosebery’s marriage. After being mated with 
Macaroni, she foaled Vista, a winner of the Great Metropolitan 
Stakes and the Great Yorkshire Handicap, who was one of the 
first Mentmore-bred animals to carry the ‘‘ primrose and rose 
hoops.”’ Her racing career over, Vista repaired to the paddocks, 
there to produce, among others, Bona Vista, a son of Bend Or, 
who was sold as a yearling to Sir Charles Rose at Newmarket 
for 1,250gs. and in his colours won the Two Thousand Guineas 
and later became the mainstay of the Bend Or line in England. 
Two other of Vista’s sons were Sir Visto, who as winner of the 
Imperial Produce Stakes, the Derby and the St. Leger brought 
in £14,334, and Velasquez, a son of Donovan, who, having the 
misfortune to be born in the same year as Galtee More, ran 
second to him in the 
Middle Park Plate, the 
Two Thousand 
Guineas and the Derby, 
but was successful in 
such important events 
as the New Stakes, the 
July Stakes, the Cham- 
pagne Stakes, the Prin- 
cess of Wales Stakes, 
the Eclipse Stakes 
and twice in the Cham- 
pion Stakes, making in 
all £26,365. Sad to 
relate, none of Vista’s 
daughters were of any 
use either on the race- 
course or in the pad- 
docks, and the line 
that seemed so strong 
is practically non- 
existent on the female 
side of pedigrees to-day. 

To turn now to 
Kermesse. In _ 1880 
Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Chaplin were the 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S 
From the painting by Emile Adam 


guests of the first Duke of Westminster at Eaton for the Chester 
Meeting and, looking over the mares visiting the home-stallion, 
Doncaster, Lord Rosebery noticed Mr. Chaplin’s Hazledean 
with a filly foal at foot by the Derby and Grand Prix de Paris 
winner, Cremorne. He took a great fancy to her, and eventually 
persuaded Mr. Chaplin to sell. The filly was Ketmesse, who 
as a two year old won five of her six races, including the New 
Stakes, the July Stakes, the Champagne Stakes and the Middle 
Park Plate. As she was undoubtedly the best of her age and 
sex, all seemed “ set fair’’ for one or more of the classics in 
which she was entered, but in the early days of her second season 
she got loose at Newmarket, where she was being trained, and 
split both her pasterns, with the result that she did not race until 
the back-end of the season, when she dead-heated with Nellie for 
the Select Stakes and won the Newmarket Oaks, so bringing 
the total of her winnings up to £8,024. As a matron her best 
get was Montem, a daughter of Ladas, who scored in the July 
Stakes and the New Stakes, and passed on her line to such as 
Attic Salt, the dam of North Waltham and other big winners ; 
Sixpenny, the grandam of the One Thousand Guineas and Jockey 
Club Cup heroine, Plack; Lammermuir, the dam of the 
Two Thousand Guineas winner, Ellangowan, and grandam of 
the —Two ‘Thousand Guineas winner, Colombo; and_ Hali- 
dome, who was responsible for Huron, Lennoxlove and other 
winners. 

The story of Paraffin, the last of the three mares mentioned 
earlier, has been told so often that it is with hesitation given 
again. However, no review of the Rosebery racing annals would 
be complete without it. With the doings of the triple-crown 
winner, Lord Lyon, the One Thousand Guineas and St. Leger 
winner, Achievement, the Cambridgeshire winner, Gardevisure, 
and other produce of Paradigm, in mind, Lord Rosebery was 
naturally anxious to secure a mare of her line for breeding purposes, 
and so obtained a promise from General Pearson, who had bought 
Paradigm for 12gs. and still owned her, that he should have an 
opportunity of buying her daughter, Chevisaunce, when her 
racing days were over. Unfortunately or fortunately, as the case 
may be, General Pearson had made a similar promise to Lord 
Falmouth, who, when the time came for Chevisaunce to go to 
the paddocks, established his prior claim, with the result that 
Lord Rosebery had to put up with Paraffin. Actually it was a 
lucky day for him, for, though Chevisaunce became the dam of 
the Oaks, St. Leger and Park Hill Stakes winner, Jannette, Paraffin 
has left a far greater mark in the Stud Book. One of her early 
foals was a small thing by Cremorne called Footlight, to whom 
Lord Rosebery took a dislike, with the result that, after having 
produced a dead foal, she was catalogued at a sale at Epsom 
and sold for 55gs. ‘Two or three years later Footlight was again 
in the sale-ring, and at 350gs. became the property of Sir Daniel 
Cooper, for whom she bred Glare, the dam of the One Thousand 
Guineas winner, Flare, and of Lady Lightfoot, the dam in turn 
of Prince Palatine. Mention of this is a digression from the 
story of Mentmore, but it is but another example of the good 
fortune that watched over Lord Rosebery, in as much as, while 
parting with Footlight, he kept Hluminata. This mare, who was 
by Rosicrucian, won the Molyneux Stakes at Liverpool, and 
later bred the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby winner, Ladas, 
who, incidentally, was never beaten before the Derby and never 
won a race after it. ‘Two more of Illuminata’s progeny were 
Chelandry, who had the One Thousand Guineas to her credit, 
and Gas, who ran seventeen times without interesting the judge. 
From Chelandry the line continues to Skyscraper ; to Chelys, 
the dam of Chili II ; to Samphire, the dam of Wrack ; to Traquair, 
a winner of £8,108; to Popinjay, one of the foundation mares of 
Lord Astor’s Cliveden Stud ; and to the Two Thousand Guineas 
winner, Neil Gow. From Gas came the Derby winner, Cicero. 

This practically 
completes the story of 
the fifth Earl of Rcse- 
bery’s connection with 
the Turf. The present 
Lord Rosebery’s suc- 
cesses are too fresh in 
the memory to require 
more than a mere mer- 
tion. Winning his first 
classic at Doncaster in 
1931, with Sandwich, 
he has this year taken 
the Blue Riband Trial 
Stakes, the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, the 
Derby and the Eclipse 
Stakes, worth in all 
£31,964, with the 
home-bred colt, Blue 
Peter, while Sonsie 
Wench, a daughter of 
Bongrace, has added to 
his spoils. Let us hope 
that the St. Leger will 
be added to Blue Peter’s 
victories. ROYSTON. 


DERBY WINNER 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





HE late Sir Edmund Davis bought 

Chilham Castle in 1918, and his 

executors have now ordered Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 

Geo. Webb and Co. to sell the estate 
of 2,100 acres. A special illustrated article on 
Chilham Castle was published in COUNTRY 
Lire (May 24th and 31st, 1924, pages 812 
and 858). Besides the deer park, with its 
lake, the woods and plantations, and nearly 
two miles of trout fishing in the Stour, the 
estate has a heronry that has been maintained 
for over seven centuries. Chilham was a 
Roman station, and at the time of the Norman 
Conquest it was of sufficient importance to be 
specifically granted to Bishop Odo. Coming 
down to the reign of Henry VIII, we find that 
Sir Thomas Cheney, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, having received a grant of the estate, 
virtually destroyed the great building which 
had been erected by the Badlesmeres, and took 
the materials to Shurland, in the Isle of Sheppey, 
for use in another residence. The old keep, 
however, was suffered to remain and still 
survives. In 1616 Sir Dudley Digges, Master 
of the Rolls, built himself a house which has 
been ascribed to Inigo Jones. Whether the 
attribution is right or wrong has been argued 
by many authorities on architecture, and it is 
examined in the article just cited. Reference 
is there made to the fact that Mr. Arthur Bolton, 
writing on Chilham in Country LIFE before 
the house had been altered by Sir Edmund 
Davis, summed up the pros and cons, and 
decided in favour of Inigo Jones having made 
out the design. 


INIGO JONES’S SIGNATURE 

FEW years ago Mr. Charles Hardy, whose 

family for so long lived at Chilham Castle, 
presented to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects a plan of the buildings, the plan 
being definitely marked as the work of Inigo 
Jones. That plan is undoubtedly contemporary 
with the building of the house, but the hand- 
writing is of a later date than the plan, and not 
that of Inigo Jones. Sir Herbert Baker com- 
pared innumerable details of Chilham Castle 
und Cobham, the latter a house doubtfully 
ascribed to Inigo Jones, and found them alike. 
The conclusion arrived at in the article in 
Country LIFE is that “ these facts suggest, if 
anything, that Inigo did not design the building, 
but that the same unknown individual planned 
both Chilham and Cobham.” Four years after 
the foregoing opinions were expressed in 
Country Lire, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch issued his 
study, “Inigo Jones.” In that book Mr. 
Gotch says that attributions of this or that 
building to Inigo Jones must be received with 
caution, and he suggests certain primary tests 
of any such attribution. One test is: ‘‘ Was 
the client a man of such influence at Court 
as to be likely to obtain the services of the 
King’s surveyor?”’ He adds: “ Taking the 
evidence into account and arguing from the 
known to the unknown, it appears to be to 
the last degree unlikely that Jones desigaed 
Chilham Castle, for instance, or any of the 
buildings in Oxford that have been attributed 
to him.” Reference to particular features of 
Chilham Castle as it exists to-day may be made 
on another occasion. The house was restored 
and modernised for Sir Edmund Davis regard- 
less of cost. 


LOTON PARK, SHROPSHIRE 


THREE FINE OLD HOUSES 
“IR RALPH HARWOOD, K.C.V.O., wishes 

to dispose of The Ancient House at 
Ardleigh, a_ half-timbered fifteenth-century 
house with triple gables, mullioned windows, 
and ceiling beams on which foliage is elaborately 
carved. The house is described in the “ Inven- 
tory of Historical Monuments in Essex.” 
Similarly described is The Red House, at Kelve- 
don, which is for sale by order of Mrs. P. de H. 
Larpent, whose family has held it for over two 
centuries. Its Georgian front and seventeenth- 
century original portions make it a very interest- 
ing house. Both properties are in the hands 
of Messrs. C. M. Stanford and Son for sale. 

Study of defects in old flint structures 
seems to show that that mode of building needs 
more care than ordinary brickwork. Good 
facings and a perfectly compounded mortar 
are essential; given these, stability is assured, 
and ornament may be added, as at Hole, a 
fifteenth-century house near Sidmouth, which 
has just been sold by Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock, with 45 acres. A chequered 
pattern in black flints gives the house a dis- 
tinctive charm of elevation. Sir William Pole 
and other old historians of Devonshire refer 
to the estate. For over 220 years Hole was held 
by the Holcombes, until in 1600 the Bartletts 
bought it and began a tenure that lasted 
182 years. Then a member of the Stuckey 
family, from Compton Durville in Somerset, 
acquired the property by marriage, and the 
last holder of that name sold it in the year 1895. 
The datcs 1684 and 1729 are carved on two 
of the chimneys; the Tudor front door of 
studded oak is surmounted by the armorial 
bearings of the Bartlett family. The stone- 
flagged hall, 2oft. by 17ft., has old glass in its 
mullioned windows. Other rooms have open 
fireplaces, and the sitting-room a ceiling with 
massive beams. Hole has been nicely modern- 
ised residentially. 


LOTON PARK, SHROPSHIRE 

IR RICHARD LEIGHTON, BT., whose 

family has held Loton Park, near Shrews- 
bury, ever since the year 1450, wishes to let 
the house furnished. There are 3,500 acres 
of shooting, and three miles of fishing in the 
Severn. Messrs. Constable and Maude are the 
agents. At Cardeston, in the same county, 
is a farmhouse that was once the moated and 
fortified mansion of the Corbet family and 
later of the Leightons. It was known as 
Wattlesborough Castle, and was apparently a 
very strong military point. It is said that 
three of the four towers were demolished to 
provide material for enlarging the mansion at 
Loton Park and fer restoring a church. In 
the year 1700 Sir Edward Leighton enlarged 
and otherwise improved Loton Park. 

Evenley Hall, in a park of 120 acres, on 
the outskirts of Brackley, has been sold for 
private occupation, through the agency of 
Messrs. Fox and Sons. 

The Cumberland Hotel, a practically new 
establishment on the East Cliff at Bourne- 
mouth, was bought in at an advance of £3,000 
on the final offer of £47,000, at Messrs. Fox 
and Sons’ auction. 

Gosport Borough Council has bought a 
mile of the foreshore of the Solent at Lee-on- 
the-Solent from a vendor represented by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 


A HERONRY IN EAST KENT 
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There is a lake of 7 acres on the Bonning- 
tons estate, at Hunsdon, near Ware, which 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons and Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. are to sell. The house, of eigh- 
teenth-century date, stands in the midst of 


370 acres. There are 70 acres of woodland. 
The land is tithe free, and £200 a year is derived 
from the agricultural portion. 


ALDERMASTON COURT AND 
COPPINS 
LDERMASTON COURT, built in 1843, 
is for sale with 64 acres of beautifully 
diversified grounds, in which is a lake of 
12 acres with a tree-clad island. The property 
was the subject of articles in COUNTRY LIFE 
(Vol. v1, page 240 ; and Vol. xxtl, page 54). 
Messrs. Gribble, Booth and Shepherd will 
offer the estate by auction next month, and they 
are preparing particulars. 

The Duke of Kent has authorised Messrs. 
Ralph Pay and Taylor and Messrs. Joshua 
Baker, Cooke and Standen to put forward any 
offer for the purchase of Coppins, Iver, with 
as little as 15 or 38 acres. 

Messrs. A. T. Underwood and Co. were 
retained in negotiations which have resulted 
in the project for using Farmleigh, the late Sir 
Francis Montefiore’s house at Worth, as a 
hotel. The firm’s many recent sales of Sussex 
freeholds include Barnfield, Dormansland, with 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard. 

Wallace’s Cave and the Falls of Clyde are 
included in the 1,504 acres of Bonnington, 
near Lanark, which has been sold by Mr. C. W. 
Ingram for £20,550. All but the front of the 
eighteenth-century Bonnington House was 
burned down thirty years ago. 

Aclientof Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
has bought, from a vendor for whom Messrs. 
Wright and Vernon acted, Hetland, an Early 
Georgian house and 780 acres in Dumfries-shire. 


ENTON MILL TROUT FISHING 

HE house at Enton Mill, Witley, has been 

temporarily let, but subject to that, the 
property of 144 acres is for sale, by Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons, who add that the 
trout lakes are held by the Club, but that a 
purchaser could have possession at the end of 
the present season. 

Acting in some cases with local agents, 
Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices have negotiated 
a number of sales in the last three or four weeks, 
among them, with Messrs. C. Bridger and Sons, 
that of Lowood, 3 acres at Hindhead; Flag 
Court, about the same area, at Tadworth; 
St. Anne’s, 8 acres, at Grayshott, with Messrs. 
F. L. Mercer and Co.; White Ladies, 2 or 
3 acres at Hockering, Woking; Lumeah, a 
modern house and 5 acres, at Churt, with 
Mr. T. M. Smith; Bucklebury, Hastings, with 
Messrs. John Bray and Sons; Howells, a 
sixteenth-century house and 4 acres, at Rusper, 
near Horsham; Hackwood Farm, a restored 
house and 75 acres, at Etchingham ; Glencote, 
4 acres, at Eversley; Fishers, 9 acres, at 
Holybourne, near Alton; and houses at Farn- 
ham Common (with Mr. A. C. Frost), Roe- 
hampton, and Woldingham. 

Totteridge sales by Messrs. Sturt and 
Tivendale include Strathearn, 5 acres; the 
remaining 16 acres of Fairlawn, Totteridge 
Green; and a house overlooking South Herts 
golf course. ARBITER. 
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DESIGNED BY PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
SHOOT, FISH AND GOLF 









“Never before such comfort, such utility and such appearance.”” 


Come in and see it—try its comfort and ease —see 
how the pleats are permanently controlled—test 


The ‘ Phit-well,” a practical combination of the two ideals 


J. DEGE & SONS, LTD. 


Sporting, Military, Mufti and Diplomatic Tailors 


SPECIALITIES: LADIES’ BREECHES, RIDING COATS, ETC. 
13, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Telept.one: Mayfair 1325. 





Telegrams : Harkforward, Piccy, London 
TRAVELLING REPRESENTATIVE DETAILS UPON APPLICATION 
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COLT CEDAR HOUSES 
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TYPICAL Colt Cottage in Cedar, designed on traditional lines, the ‘‘ ready 

for occupation ’’ cost of which is appr. £700, according to site and fittings 
required. The cost of the complete timber superstructure for erection by 
local labour is appr. £300 only. Insurance 2/6 per cent. Guaranteed 
condensation-proof. 20-page booklet on small cottages, etc., post free, stating 
site locality. Separate booklets on medium and larger houses. 


Ww. C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 
BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD =. 


BETHERSDEN 216 
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1939 CARS TESTED—XXVI: THE AUSTIN TEN SALOON 


HE new 


Austin 
ee 
arrival 


among the 
smaller British cars 
was awaited with 
almost the same 
eagerness as_ that 
of the Austin Eight 
a few weeks pre- 
viously. 

Though the 
Austin Ten has not 
had such a long 
run as the pre- 
decessor of the 
Eight—which was, 
of course, the fam- 
ous Seven—it had 
been a very popu- 
lar little car for a 
number of years. 

After the ar- 
rival of the new Eight, the new Ten was 
a logical sequence, and from an engineering 
point of view it incorporates many of the 
features of the smaller car. It has, for 
instance, a platform type of chassis on which 
the body is mounted to take some of the 
stresses, and the result is a capacious car 
much reduced in weight and with therefore 
a lively performance. 

The engine, of orthodox side-valve 
design, produces 33 b.h.p. at 4,c00 r.p.m. 
It employs an aluminium cylinder head, and 
shares with the new Eight engine a capacity 
for giving power smoothly and quietly 
right through its range. 

As in the case of the smaller car, the 
new Austin Ten is modern in appearance, 
having the “‘ crocodile” type of bonnet which 
opens up from the front. Characteristic 
features of Austin design have been retained 
in that the visibility both from the driver’s 
and passengers’ seats is excellent, and there 
is an air of roominess about the whole car. 
There is also an atmosphere of simplicity 
which is well known to Austin owners. 

On the road the car behaves in a very 
satisfactory manner, reminding one in feel 
of the smaller Eight with just a little more 
power in hand at all stages. The driving 
position is comfortable, and the car handles 
well whether in traffic or out 
on the open road. The 
springing is orthodox, with 
semi-elliptics all round and 
governed by double acting 
hydraulic shock absorbers. 
These shock absorbers are so 
arranged that those at the 
front act transversely and 
in some measure fulfil the 
functions of an anti-roll 
device. The springs at the 
rear are underslung to keep 
the centre of gravity as low 
as possible. 

On really rough sur- 
faces these springs provided 
quite a good ride, while 
there was little tendency to 
pitch on wavy sections of 
road. At high speeds the 
car felt absolutely safe. 

The steering, which 
added to the pleasant feel- 
ing of the car, is of the 
worm and sector type with 














THE AUSTIN TEN SALOON 
SPECIFICATION 

Four cylinders, 63.5mm. bore by 

89mm. stroke. Capacity, 1,125 ¢.c. 


R.A.C. rating, 9.996 h.p. £7 10s. tax. 
32 b.h.p. at 4,000 r.p.m. Side valves. 
Three-bearing crank shaft. Down- 
draught carburettor with air cleaner and 
silencer. Coil ignition with automatic 
advance and 12-volt battery. Four- 
speed gear box, central lever, and synchro- 
mesh for second, third and top. Weight, 
unladen, 16cwt. 2qrs. Over-all length, 








13ft. 2ins. Sliding head saloon, £185 ; 
fixed head, £175. 
Performance 
1 rT Acceleration 
= Gear Gradient 7 aT 
Gear Ratio climbable 10-30 | 30-50 | 
M.P.H. M.P.H. | 
Top Lin 14.9 15.2sec. 22 ws] 
3rd 1, 82 8.0sec. 
and 1,, 5.5 ooo . 
Ist i, —- — — 


From rest to 30 m.p.h. in 9.2 seconds 

29 99 50 ° 26 99 
Maximum speed top 62 m.p.h. 3rd 42 m.p.h. 

Q Figure, 150 lbs. at 18 m.p.h. 

Brakes 

95% stop in 32ft. from 30 m.p.h. 
Gradients climbable, and Q figure, taken with 
Tapley performance meter and brake test with 

Ferodo-Tapley Meter. 








THE AUSTIN TEN CHASSIS, SHOWING 





CONSTRUCTION 


ap eee 
THE PLATFORM 


provision for 
taking up wear. 
It is high-geared 
enough to give full 
control with little 


movement of the 
wheel at high 
speeds, while at 


low it is very light. 
The steering box 
is mounted on the 
front of the chassis 
weil forward at the 
front axle. 

The special 
chassis and floor is 
a completely 
welded unit giving 
great stiffness, and 
the body sill is 
bolted to the frame 
at numerous points 
to form a_ box 
section, a method 
first used by the Austin Company on 
the new Eight. The front portion of the 
frame and the crcss memters are com- 
pletely boxed, and the front portion is also 
diagonally braced. 

This gives a very rigid feeling to the 
whole car, and makes it very pleasant to 
drive on long distances. 

The performance of the car is well in 
line with the average of its class, the 
maximum speed being about 62 m.p.h. and 
the acceleration lively. As in the case of 
the Eight, it is a pleasant car in which to 
potter when there is no hurry. 

Top-gear performance is good, though 
full use should be made of second and third 
by those who want to get about quickly. 
The synchro-mesh mechanism, which works 
on the three highest gears, is excellent, 
and the most careless motorist will find it 
difficult to make a noise. 

The car I tried had only done a few 
hundred miles, and was therefore not fully 
run in. It showed no sign of protest, 
however, when driven really fast, though 
out of kindness of heart I tried to spare it 
whenever possible. At the first the back 
axle was a little noisy when the car was 
pulling, but after a hundred miles or so 
this smoothed itself out, and the trans- 
mission could not be called 
at all noisy. 

The Girling brakes are, 
as usual, excellent, and in the 
case of the Ten an arrange- 
ment has been made whereby 


an augmented effort is 
applied to the front wheel, 
so that there is little 


chance of locking a back 
wheel when an emergency 
stop is made. In this re- 
spect I found them excel- 
lent, the pedal pressure 
required to produce a really 
quick stop being very light. 

The body-work is very 
roomy, and the back seat 
exceptionally wide, while 
the instruments are simple 
and well grouped for read- 
ing both by night and day. 
There is a large luggage 
compartment at the rear, 
and everything is well fin- 
ished and carefully planned. 
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For every class of 
Banking Business 









TRAVELLERS CHEQUES AND 
WORLD LETTERS OF CREDIT 
are issued at any Branch. These 
documents will be found a safe and 
convenient method of obtaining 
money as required when travelling. 





LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office : 
71 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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BIARRITZ 


every sport every pleasure 


HOTEL DU PALAIS * TWO GOLF LINKS 


former Imperial 
Residence 


each eighteen 
holes 











GET THE BEST RESULTS 
FROM YOUR SNAPSHOTS 
THIS EASY WAY 







Drop your Ble 





in the linen bag 


supplied FREE 





AND POST IN 
THE NEAREST 
. PILLAR BOX 









On the back of the already addressed 
tag you just tick off your developing and 
printing instructions. Nothing could be 
simpler—no packing, no wrapping, no 
writing. When the finished prints are sent 
you receive a fresh envelope for the next 
spool and in addition a reply paid post- 
card for the easy ordering of new films. 
So no matter where you live or spend 
your holiday, you get London service. 


We have long been famous for the quality 
of our developing and printing. Our 
thousands of regular postal customers 
increase each year——this is what one of 
them says: ‘ The films returned were 
beautifully done, and | shall send all my 
films to you in future,’’ and another, 
“The quality of the work posted is far 
in advance of any other firm | have 
dealt with.’’ 

All films, whether miniature or not, have 
the care and attention of experts only. 
The best costs no more. Write for free 
linen despatch bags now. 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


Leading Developing and Printing Specialists 


aR 127, NEW BOND STREET, W.!. 



































43, KENSINGTON HIGH ST.,W.8 
4M the Bing 





47, BERKELEY STREET, W.!. 
Sp ezrtnment' 166, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1I. 
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London 


OWARD > 
OTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 


* LONDON 
Up-to-date in every respect. From 10/6 single, includ- 
ine breakfast. Centrallysituated. Tei. Temple Bar 4400. 
CHAS. GOLDREIL. PAUL ROSSE, 

Chairman. General Manager. 








Country and Seaside 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 
BATHS, MASSAGE. LIFT. 


Country and Seaside—contd. 





BOURNEMOUTH 
ARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 





SIDMOUTH, DEVON a , 

SEA FRONT. 2 ACRES GARDENS 
Bedrooms with communicating baths and >... ye wee 

toilet, running water and radiators. > i, “a , 





WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 

Central Heating. 











Overlooking Bay. West Cliff. Tel. 341. 








DUKE & OCKENDEN L® 


ENGINEERS FOR WATER SUPPLY 


| VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.|I. 














Problems— 


VERYTHING for water 
supplies for cottage, farm, 
estate or village. Existing wells 
examined, tested and deepened. 
Artesian wells bored to any 
depth. Treatment and storage 
problems. Our 70 years’ 
experience and well records are 
at your service. 


“ DANDO ”’ PUMPS 
for every purpose 


MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS 


Works: LITTLEHAMPTON 























ELECTRIC BUFFET 


THE PERFECT HOT-CUPBOARD 
KEEPS FOOD HOT AND PALATABLE FOR MANY HOURS 








MOBILE VEHICLE MADE TO MATCH THE 
FURNITURE OF THE DINING ROOM 


Illustration shows Buffet with Electric Kettle and Toaster connected to auxiliary plugs 


As supplied to THE EARL OF DUDLEY at HIMLEY HALL 


BERTRAM THOMAS, Worsley Street, Hulme, Manchester, I5 
LONDON SHOWROOM: 28, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.I 
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WEEK-END AT LE TOUQUET 
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ON ONE OF LE TOUQUET’S THREE GOLF LINKS 


HERE is nothing quite like the 
Le Touquet week-end for English 
Many, of course, stay 

longer, and are well advised to do 

so, for it is impossible even to 
sample all the pleasures and recreations that 
Paris-Plage has to offer, in a bare three days. 
But a longer sojourn is inevitably at the 
cost of the extraordinarily sharp 
experienced within precisely fifty minutes 


contrast 


A HOUSE 


in the aeroplane, between the London 
suburbs and this stimulating, tangy, and 
innately ‘‘ Continental” resort. 
two to four hours on a crowded week-end 
to reach our nearest English coastal resorts 
If you go to Le Touquet on a 
Friday evening, you have scarcely finished 
the evening paper when the machine lands 
you among the sand dunes and pine woods 
of a coast such as is not now to be found 


by car. 


OF THE 





LATE LORD DUDLEY 





GIRLS OF THE BOULONNAIS AT A GARDEN PARTY 


It takes 


north of the Channel. Most of our seaside 
resorts have been planned and developed as 
towns, which, with the conformation of the 
coast, results in a sense of congestion at the 
height of the holiday season. Le Touquet 
was only “‘ discovered ”’ during this century 
and has never been “ developed” in the 
English sense. It remains a kind of village, 
and, if you are not minded to participate 
in the specialised side of its life, you can 
have a thoroughly enjoyable and by no 
means expens:ve time treating it as such, 
leading the simple life, bathing, with long 
walks and rides through the woods, and 
expeditions to Montreuil, Hardelot, and old 
Normand cottages that serve delicious teas. 
It is, indeed, a perfect place for children’s 
holidays, and economical into the bargain. 

You can see very little of the other 
ninety-nine of your hundred fellow-visitors 
because their peculiar time-table will be 
quite different from yours and is fully 
occupied with the attractions of their 
hotels, casino, bathing, and golf. And 
well they may be, for each are superlative 
of their kind. It is no uncommon sight to 
find devotees of chemin de fer still playing at 
8 a.m. and sitting down to it at 4 p.m. 
There are hotels to suit every pocket, but 
the Atlantic, the Westminster, and the 
Hermitage are deservedly famous, even in 
France. Each hidden among pine trees, 
they are yet within 1s5oyds. of the centre 
of Le Touquet’s smart life—the Casino de 
la Féret, not to be confused with the less 
sophisticated though in many ways more 
amusing Casino on the sea front. As to 
the three golf courses, it was golf that first 
put Le Touquet on the map, and, for all 
the bathing, polo, and casino life, it is 
golf that keeps it there. 

A few weeks ago a new attraction was 
staged in the shape of a Franco-British 
Parliamentary Air Week-end. A number 
of French deputés and British M.P.’s—all 
airmen or former aces—came over. The 
latter included Captain Harold Balfour 
(Under-Secretary for Air), Sir Lindsay 
Everard, Lord Apsley, Captain Plugge, 
Mr. ‘‘ Bobby ” Perkins, Mr. Grant-Ferris, 
and Mr. R. Robinson. Incidentally, the 
latter, who had sustained an accident earlier 
in the month, has taken Lady Dudley’s 
delightful Chalet du Bois, designed some 
years ago by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and is 
recuperating there. The French Air Force 
gave a display with four squadrons of the 
latest type of fighters, which Captain 
Balfour duly inspected at Berk landing 
ground. Among the festivities on this 
occasion there was a garden party at which 
local damsels attended in the highly becom- 
ing traditional costumes of the Boulonnais. 
The pretty, and entirely unselfconscious, 
picture served to emphasise the two sides of 
life, both of which Le Touquet’s strenuous 
climate keeps flourishing with equal gusto. 
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6, HIGH WEST STREET, DORCHESTER. In this building the 
period of the ‘ Bloody 


notorious Judge Jefferys resided during the 
Assizes’ after the battle of Sedgemoor in 1685. 


Famous in quite a different sense is that 
other Notable Number, well-known to 
| cigarette-smokers—Player’s No. 3. Mellowness, 
| distinction of flavour and finer quality in the 
| tobacco—these are reasons why No. 3 is such 
| q a notable smoke. 





PLAYERS 


\ . 
a ss U nat q é R 
6 


ConkeTipped EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
yA@) for 1/5 - 10) for 3/5 1 @) tin (plain only) 3/6% 







«: For longer wear and greater comfort. 
| <p Puritan Tanneries Limited, Runcorn. 























SOLUTION to No. 497. 


The c.ues for this appeared in August 5th issue. 
NIPIAIS|S/T NIG) FIAIS|HIL ON 
NNU NL) SU SUUNAINNN 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 498 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTRY 























NYA/(D/(D/L/N) 
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[ENTE NRIT 





GIN ILIAIN| DIL INIG) 
PINGNTNONNNH 


L/EVAIDEIRISN 
AINKNLUNTINXINN 


LNT \ 
AILUIN|MIENITISIN 


37- Command delivered 
by the mailed fist ? 
(two words, 6, 5). 


DOWN. 
2. Man and Wight (5) 
3 and 4. Not spineless 
creatures. Quite the 





Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘“ Crossword No. 498, COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, August 15th, 1939. 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 


The Winner of Crossword No. 497 is 
Mrs. F. S. Oliver, Edgerston, Jedburgh, Scotland. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 498 














I 
ACROSS. contrary (9) J £ * 
1. Such dwellings will not be 5. How to eat one’s words ? (5) 12 | 1 | 4 mi | Fl | 
overlooked (11) 6 and 31. The seat of Napo- 
9g. Insect in the tail of a leon III’s_ discomfiture ? s san ® ABS 
pheasant (5) (two words, 5, 5) 
10. Because’ insufficiently 7. Green example of 2 (two é & io} | | |2 @ 
chewed ? (11) words, 7, 4) 
11. Get this noun from a pro- 8. “And stars die ”’ (anagr.) (11) 22 
noun (5) 12. How even a single should be pee 
12. Quill-like tree ? (5) run (three words, 2, 3, 6) 23 |24 25 
15. One could hardly call him a 13. What the nursemaids should gs 25 |24] | [28 a 3 
peerless poet (5) do in the Park (11) 27 
17 and 27. A prolonged cold 14 and 20. What the nocturnal e@r # er] | | a 
spell (two words, 3, 3) fisherman’s thoughts run 28 31 32. 
18. Arabella has lost her steed (4) on ? (two words, 5, 5) | es} | io) 90 [St] [82] 
19. A dull meal for a Rabelaisian 15 and 16. Cold reception of one 34. 
ae ne a) a a 
21 and 30. Macbeth, Act i, Sc. 1 20. See 14 
(two words, 5, 5) 24 and 25. The sentence and the _ 28 eo 2 
22. The tale of Troy town (5) act for the I.R.A. deportee 
sere na i CT a 
26. Are they adept at taking the 28. Showing a definite inclina- 
bait ? (4) tion (5) 
27. See 17 29. As put down on the plus 
28. Ultimately insupportable (5) side (5) 
30. See 21 31. See 6 
33. Tenantless (5) 32. Queen Victoria to George IV 1 ee ne er ee En RN SPIED REE POD Sear, Choe meee ee 
35. “ Taxed as peer” (anagr.) (11) 5 
36. The French and English for 34. This animal’s performance 
oblivion (5) may well be impressive (4). Address 











FASHI 


HE couturiers of Paris are busy unveiling their 

secrets. There is much of interest in the things 

designed for us to wear in the coming season, although 

no very startling changes are shown. But then 
Fashion is not nearly the flippant creature she is often 
painted. And the change is rarely a volte-face, but rather 
an evolution. At the end of a season there are generally 
pointers which clearly show the trend of things, and it is not 
difficult for the observant to see what developments are 
likely. ‘True, the more brilliant designers sometimes disarm 
us with their own special transmogrification or by some 
incidental fantasy, but, broadly speaking, fashion really does 
evolve according to plan. Certainly this orderly development 
is the keynote to the present Paris showings. 

* * * 


Hats. Hats are still worn over the forehead, and in 
many cases are perched even more precariously than before. 
But in many cases a long felt back keeps them in place. 
Fish-net is new, both as decoration and to anchor the hat 
to your head. Sometimes it makes a Juliet cap, with the 
hat fastened to the front. Often the net is swathed under 
the chin and round the neck. Or it entirely covers the hat 
and makes a visor for the face. Sketched is a Rose Valois 
model, showing yet another way of using net. 

Height is an important feature, too, but happily it is 
not overdone. There is just enough to balance the heavier 
necklines of winter clothes. 

Here are some of the new hat styles which look like 
succeeding: round turbans, or deep saucer shapes like the 
one drawn. They are worn at really provocative forward angles 
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NE of Ertk’s “ Red Indian”” 
hats. The quill is shaped 
to look like an arrow. 






























which completely expose the back of the head. This, with delightful para- 
dox, is then covered with bows or streamers of ribbon, or with fish-net. 
Small felt hats have modest brims slightly turned up at the sides. The crown 
is either very narrow and tall or else quite mannish, like that of a “ topper.” 

Hats with peaks are in several of the collections. Usually they have 
flower-pot crowns. Off-the-face models are large, and they look new 
because they are worn just off the forehead without any hair showing. 
Suzanne Talbot gets this same nun-like effect with wimples. 
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UZY makes this scarlet 
felt hat with its amusing 
black veil. 


A new sports hat is shown with a quite large brim, gently dipping. 
Erik, whose very wearable hat is seen in one of the illustrations, has experi- 
mented with quills this season. He plants them very effectively at all 
sorts of Red Indian angles to give height, to get the prevailing forward 
movement, or to give colour. 

* * * 

Tailormades. 'The longer jacket makes the news! Famous designer 
Creed shows two versions of this. One is tight and hugs the hips, while 
the other has a fluted back in keeping with the promising bustle movement. 

Revers on most jackets, even of the classic suits, are really high 
buttoning. They can be either single or double breasted. Some button 
right up to the throat to finish with a small collar. Shoulders are still 
square, but skirts have lost their springtime swagger. Frequently they 
are cut on the bias to give a slight flare. Alternatively the front and back 
pleats are left unstitched to within a few inches of the waist. 

* * * 

Topcoats follow one of two definite trends. Either they are fitting 
and waisted, with a slight fullness at the hemline, or they hang very full 
from the shoulders and are generally cut on the bias. 

There are many short waistcoats shown, but the long gil/et in the 
drawing is especially new and should appeal to the country woman. 

Materials which are enjoying a new lease of life are velvet and corduroy. 
They are used for suit jackets and short, boxy coats liberally strewn with 
patch pockets. 

Persian lamb is used very much for yokes or whole fronts of town 
coats. To match some of his astrakhan-trimmed suits Creed makes a 
handbag-muff. It hangs from the neck on a long slender strap. Not 
only is this very decorative and of a piece with the bustles motif, but it is 
a very practical idea. 


er 
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GAULTHERIAS: A SELECTION FOR GENERAL PLANTING 


AULTHERIAS continue to exercise 
their share of that magnetic spell 
with which the ericaceous plants 
draw so many of us, and the later 
summer opens their high season. 
Though generally considered difficult, the 
successful growing of gaultherias is probably 
more a matter of conditions and patience than 
of skill, for there are not many of them which 
will not do if given a well drained but cool, 
lime-free soil not wanting in humus, though 
they may often be leisurely in getting estab- 
lished. Ideal shrubs for thin woodland, they 
will usually be happy enough among such things 
as rhododendrons, and even a ledge on the 
shadier side of the rock garden can accommo- 
date such a precious gem as G. tricophylla. 

A Himalayan alpine, G. tricophylla is a 
creeper making a dense rug of deep green, 
thymy foliage no more than 3-4ins. in height. 
An admirable carpeter for the margin of a 
woodland walk or, as suggested, a close-up 
rock-garden site, this little shrub’s chief interest 
is its fruits which, as large as sparrow’s eggs, 
are a vivid cobalt blue. Ripening its first crop 
in July, the plant will, as often as not, produce 
a second yield in September. Another of the 
smaller species having conspicuous blue fruits 
is G. sinensis. A wide-spread shrub which I 
have not seen above gins. in height, this new- 
comer is as charming in flower as it is in fruit, 
the pure white bells being half an inch long, 
and the dainty leafage is a cheerful green. 
About the same height as the foregoing is 
G. thibetica with very small leaves, red-brown 
flowers and violet fruits. Then one must not 
omit to include among these dwarfer kinds the 
familiar G. procumbens. There is no better 
creeper for a shady spot than this 6in. shrub with 
its rich green and lustrous aromatic leaves, 
pinky-white flowers and holly-red “‘ berries,” and 
—given time—it will drape the most meagre of 
rocky soils. 

G. Miqueliana, once known as pyro- 
loides, must be classed among the best half- 
dozen garden gaultherias. 
Making a slowly increasing 
colony of gin. erect stems 
furnished with leathery oval 
leaves in a fresh green, this 
beautiful plant bears in the 
later summer racemes of white 


bells like lily of the valley, —__ 
and these are succeeded by ‘ 
half-inch pure white fruits 


which usually remain until 
mid-winter. Close up in 
ornamental merit is G. cune- 
ata, with narrower leaves and 
a denser, bushier growth 
rising to a foot or more. 
This is also singularly pretty 
when bearing its white blos- 
soms and even whiter fruits, 
which are often flushed with 
rose, and both shrubs can be 


regarded as easy-going and 
adaptable under reasonable 
conditions. 


Grown merely as an ever- 
green for covering cool wood- 
land banks, stumps and the 
like, there are few gaultherias 
to equal G. nummularioides. 
The long ,trailing branches 





THE WHITE BERRIES 


GAULTHERIA NUMMULARIOIDES, 


OF GAULTHERIA CUNEATA  G. 


WISLEYENSIS, A 
HYBRID BETWEEN 
AND PERNETTYA 


GAULNETTYA 
CHARMING 
GAULTHERIA 


closely beset with hairy rounded leaves like 
“creeping Jenny ” are produced in dense tufts 
which make a delightful associate for dwarf 
ferns, especially in winter, and of this there is a 
diminutive form small enough for a shady 
rock-garden pocket. G. Griffithii, having little 
of interest in the way of flower or fruit, we also 
grow as a carpeter, for it is a vigorous creeper, 
the dark green foliage is comparatively large 
and copious, and unaffected by the hardest frost. 


Tidy = Sas 





FOR COVERING A COOL BANK 








A FINE EVERGREEN 


FRAGRANTISSIMA WITH PALE 


About the same height as this last (2—3ft.) 
is G. Hookeri, with still larger leaves of a full- 
toned lustrous green and a rounded bushy 
habit. We have found this Himalayan quite 
hardy also, and it is very attractive both when 
bearing its racemes of white flowers and tur- 
quoise fruits. G. Veitchiana, quite as robust 
and much like Hookeri in all respects, is a more 
regular fruiter in our garden and its white 
flowers are distinctly rosy tinted where exposed 
to light. Still taller, making an open-habited 
shrub of 4—5ft., perhaps more, is G. fragrant- 
issima. Reasonably hardy and reliable, with 
wine-red stems and leathery oblong pointed 
leaves, this species bears dull white flowers in 
axillary racemes, and these are followed by 
violet blue fruits. But in this latter respect the 
plant is variable, often producing almost white 
to pale blue “ berries.” 

Apparently allied to fragrantissima is 
G. tetramera, once known as Forrestii. Also 
a variable plant, this species can be exceedingly 
beautiful when heavily clustered with fruits 
of the purest bird’s-egg blue, but in some of 
its forms these are no more than a leaden 
violet. G. tetramera, said to attain 3ft. at least, 
is definitely not frost-proof even in our west 
coast garden, but, oddly enough, the Japanese 
adenothrix, which has made a little bush of gins. 
or so, has come through two or three sharp 
winters unharmed. This latter has remarkably 
large, roundly bell-shaped white flowers, and 
these are followed by crimson fruits the size of 
currants. G. hispida of New Zealand has not 
been one of our successes in this family, but as 
a bush of 2ft. or so with very dark green, lance- 
shaped leaves, which make such a striking 
setting for its bold clusters of snow-white fruits, 
it is well worth a place, even if shadowed by a 
short life. The new G. Wardii also seems 
definitely tender, but it again more than covers 
one’s risk in growing it for its blue-white fruits 
are very attractive. 

The well known G. Shallon stands in a 
class by itself as a rather bulky ever-green 
which in a good moist soil 
may reach 8ft. On the other 
hand, it will accommodate 
itself to drier conditions by 
forming no more than a 
ground cover a few inches in 
thickness. 

Among the numerous 
gaultheria hybrids that have 
occurred, two of the best 
garden plants which have 
come my way are G. fagi- 


folia and Gaulnettya 
Wisleyensis. The former, 
a little bush with shining 


crenulated leaves like those 
of a small-leaved evergreen 
Nothofagus, is a pretty 
thing when clustered with 
pearl-white fruits like sugar- 
coated pills, and it resists 
considerable frost and is easy- 
going. The gaulnettya is a 
hybrid between a gaultheria 
and a pernettya, and as a 
shrub of 2—-3ft. is very charm- 
ing, both when laden with 
its white bells and when these 
give place to dark purple 
fruits. 5. 
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ine WHAT BETTER EVIDENCE of 
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By Michael Haworth -Booth 


AN ARISTOCRAT AMONGST 
CLIMBERS By G. R. Jackson 


DAFFODILS FOR EXHIBITION 
By Arthur Cowan 
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The Local Committee of Management report that 


EVERY FRIDA Y—3d. tiie ‘“En-Tout-Cas’’ Courts used for the above 


were again in first-class condition. 











On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or a specimen copy 
can be obtained from :— WRITE FOR BOOKLETS TO :— 


The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening IIlustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. - = Co. Ltd., Syston, Leicester 


London Office in FORTNUM & MASON'S SPORTS DEPT., 182 Piccadilly, W.1! 
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A Survey of Drought, 
Rainfall and Distribution 




















by | 
H. Spence Sales 
and John Bland | 


This book is based on 

a survey organised by 

‘Country Life’ for the 

purpose of finding out - 

national short-comings in 

water supplies, drainage 
and irrigation 





Prospectus on request 


Ilustrated from 38 photographs 


I8s. net 


WATER FOR A GREAT CITY. THE ELAN VALLEY DAM SUPPLYING Obtainable from all booksellers 
BIRMINGHAM 


Water supply is a matter of vital public 
concern, and this examination of the 
growth of the system, as it exists, and 
as with vastly increased benefit it might 
exist, is long overdue. It is a survey of 
the factors that tend to accentuate 
shortage, and of the herculean efforts, 
human, scientific, and financial, that have 
been made to overcome the difficulties 
of inadequate supplies. 








To the general reader it offers an im- 
pressive array of stimulating information 
on a subject too often considered far 
removed from those dramatic achieve- 
ments of men upon which a book might 
be written. 


To the specialist it presents some 
unusual facets of the problem which 
his own particular interests sometimes 
deprive him of. 


To the man on the land it presents the 
most recent scientific contributions to 
the theories of soil moisture and hus- 
bandry, and offers some guidance on 
ameliorating his watering difficulties at 
a time when an impoverished agriculture 
is more than ever dependent upon : 
wholesome supplies. THE BED OF TRING RESERVOIR DURING A DROUGHT 
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